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CHAPTER  IV. 

AFTER-CARE  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES. 

SOMETHING  more  than  a  mere  development  of 
Labour  Exchange  machinery  is  necessary  however. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  system  of 
Labour  Exchanges  the  Board  of  Trade  has  appointed 
in  many  places  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees.  The 
Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,*  how- 
ever, confers  upon  Local  Education  Authorities  the 
power  to  assist  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  in  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Government  departments 
interested — the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of 
Education — have  jointly  issued  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject,t  in  which  it  is  made  clear  that  until  after 
December  31,  1911,  at  any  rate,  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  not  establish  any  other  Advisory  Committees, 
except  where  an  Education  Authority  expressly  states 
its  intention  not  to  exercise  its  powers  under  the 
Choice  of  Employment  Act.  The  appointment  of 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  rests,  therefore,  for  the 
present  with  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

The  work  of  these  committees  has  two  sides — one 
industrial,  the  other  educational.  In  the  first  place, 
their  activity  will  be  related  to  that  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Bureau.  They  will  assist  in  the 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
t  See  Appendix  B. 
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choice  of  employment,  co-operate  with  apprenticeship 
and  skilled  employment  associations  and  similar 
bodies,  and  devote  attention  to  street  trading,  half- 
time  labour,  and  out-of-school  employment.  They 
will  also  supervise  the  industrial  careers  of  boys  and 
girls  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  super- 
vise boys  and  girls  in  other  directions,  arrange  for  the 
supervision  of  those  who  have  been  transferred  to 
situations  from  other  towns,  encourage  continuation 
education  in  all  its  forms,  and  co-ordinate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  voluntary  agencies  interested  in  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  two  kinds  of 
work  are  independent  and  that  they  can  be  carried 
out  independently,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  two  committees  will 
be  found  advisable,  though  occasions  will  often  arise 
when  their  sittings  will  be  held  in  common.  The 
first  body  (the  Employment  Committee)  should  con- 
tain representatives  of  the  Education  Authority, 
masters,  trade  unions,  local  employment  associa- 
tions, and  of  social  workers.  The  School  Medical 
Officer,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops, 
and  H.M.  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools  should 
be  ex-officio  members.  The  second  committee  (the 
After-Care  Committee)  should  consist  of  members  of 
the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  and  represen- 
tatives of  voluntary  agencies  (Sunday  Schools,  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs,  Athletic  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Brigades,  Holiday  Camps,  etc.,  and  the  local  units 
of  the  Territorial  Army),  with  such  other  members 
as  the  Higher  Education  Committee  think  fit  to 
appoint.  The  same  official  might  act  as  secretary  of 
both  committees. 
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PREFACE. 

IT  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  will  be  of  service  to 
members  of  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  and  others 
interested  in  the  problems  of  Adolescence. 

At  the  present  time  much  thought  and  effort  are 
being  directed  towards  the  various  aspects  of  child 
life.  There  are  in  operation  schemes  of  Infant  Care, 
and  of  Child  Care  ;  Adolescent  Care  is  now  beginning 
to  receive  serious  attention.  I  would  suggest  that  all 
such  activity  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  co-ordination  of  all  juvenile  welfare  organisa- 
tions, when  the  time  arrives,  into  one  comprehensive 
scheme. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  at  all  fully  with  the 
problems  of  juvenile  labour,  or  with  all  that  is  being 
done  to  meet  the  evils  arising  from  boy  and  girl 
employment.  I  have  dealt  with  these  matters  merely 
in  order  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  problems  to 
be  faced  and  to  give  some  indication  of  the  kind  of 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  face  them. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  for 
contributing  an  Introduction,  and  to  my  friend 
Frederic  Keeling,  whose  book  on  "  The  Labour 
Exchange  in  Relation  to  Boy  and  Girl  Labour" 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  following 
pages. 

ARTHUR   GREENWOOD. 

NUNSCROFT, 

ROUNDHAY,  LEEDS. 
April,  IQII. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OUR  boys  and  girls  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  starting 
independent  wage-earning — how  can  they  be  steered 
and  safeguarded  during  the  perilous  years  of  adoles- 
cence ?  This,  it  is  rightly  felt  on  all  sides,  is,  of  all 
questions  in  the  wide  range  of  Social  Reform,  the  most 
vital. 

Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
opportunities  for  exploring  the  problem  thus  presented 
to  us  ;  and  the  experience  that  he  has  gained  makes 
his  suggestions  (and  the  incidental  criticisms  implicit 
in  some  of  them)  of  special  value.  The  comparison 
which  he  is  able  to  make  of  the  various  schemes,  and 
of  the  numerous  separate  agencies  now  at  work  in 
this  field  of  the  protection  of  the  adolescent,  ought  to 
prove  of  use  to  every  member  of  a  Local  Education 
Authority,  or  of  a  voluntary  committee  associated 
with  any  part  of  the  work. 

The  problem  with  which  the  nation  has  to  deal  is, 
in  all  conscience,  grave  enough.  Consider  one  small 
section  only  out  of  the  million  boys  and  girls  who,  in 
the  course  of  each  year,  have  to  find  their  first  situa- 
tion. Among  them  this  year  are,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, something  like  15,000  whom  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  have  hitherto  been  maintaining  on  Out- 
door Relief,  mostly  as  the  children  of  widows,  or  of 
sick  or  infirm  fathers.  Each  week  in  the  year  some 
two  or  three  hundred  of  these  children — necessarily 
from  the  poorest  homes,  very  scantily  clothed,  not  too 
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well  fed  by  the  "  starvation  pittance"  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  deficient  in  weight  and  stunted  in  growth  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  tells  us,  enjoying,  it  is  clear,  the 
very  minimum  of  home  guidance  or  family  assistance — 
have  to  take  their  first  plunge  into  industrial  life. 
These  two  or  three  hundred,  whom  we  may  visualise 
as  hunting  for  a  situation  this  particular  week,  are 
actually  wards  of  the  State,  not  altogether  inexpensive 
objects  of  its  bounty,  and  they  might  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  exceptionally  looked  after.  Yet  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  all  England 
that  volunteered  to  pay  apprenticeship  fees  for  them,  or 
offered  to  subsidise  the  necessarily  insufficient  earnings 
characteristic  of  situations  in  which  industrial  training 
is  given,  or,  in  fact,  gave  any  advice  or  guidance  what- 
soever, or  paid  any  heed  to  the  momentous  placing 
out  in  life  of  this  particular  section  of  Poor  Law 
children — though  most  Guardians  in  England,  and 
most  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  now  pay  quite  a 
praiseworthy  amount  of  attention  to  the  starting  in 
life  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  "  indoor  "  pauper 
children,  or  those  "  boarded  out."  And  thus  each 
year,  in  all  the  large  towns,  these  Outdoor  Relief 
children,  reared  at  no  small  cost  to  the  rates  and 
taxes,  pass,  for  the  most  part,  without  anyone  heeding 
them,  into  the  pit — the  pit  of  such  uneducational  and 
more  or  less  demoralising  occupations  for  the  boys  as 
street  trading,  newspaper  selling,  sitting  on  the  tail  ot 
a  lorry,  "  lathering"  in  a  barber's  shop,  ending  up  in 
the  life  of  the  casual  unskilled  labourer ;  and  for  the 
girls — well,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  quite  plainly  what 
happens  to  the  girls.  It  does  not  seem  a  very  wise 
arrangement,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  the  Poor  Law 
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Authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  should,  from  sheer 
lack  of  thought,  and  without  reproof  or  suggestion  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  pour  the  greater  part 
of  these  15,000  recruits  a  year  into  this  surcharged 
stagnant  pool.  How  long  do  we  intend  to  allow  it  to 
continue  ?  Why  not  at  once  take  all  these  children 
"  out  of  the  Poor  Law,"  and  make  them,  from  the 
beginning  of  school  age  right  up  to  18,  wards  of  the 
Local  Education  Authority  ? 

The  15,000  boys  and  girls  who  have,  each  year,  to 
enter  upon  independent  wage-earning,  after  a  child- 
hood spent  on  Outdoor  Relief,  constitute,  it  is  prob- 
able, the  most  unfriended,  the  most  helpless  and  the 
most  unfortunate  section  of  the  annual  million  of  new 
recruits  for  the  Labour  Market.  But  somewhere 
about  one-third  of  all  the  million  emerge  from  homes 
where  the  entire  family  income  does  not  amount  to 
£50  a  year,  or  a  regular  pound  per  week.  And,  out 
of  the  whole  million,  we  may  visualise  between  one 
and  two  hundred  thousand  as  the  children  of  the 
rough,  unskilled  and  mostly  "  casual "  labourers  of 
our  industrial  towns.  What  practical  chance  have 
these  boys  and  girls,  however  bright  and  promising 
they  may  be  themselves,  without  some  organised 
collective  effort  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Greenwood 
describes,  of  getting  their  feet  on  any  industrial  ladder 
that  will  lead  them  to  any  more  satisfactory  condition 
of  life  than  that  of  their  parents  ?  In  many  cases,  let 
us  hope,  a  kindly  father — more  often,  an  almost 
despairing  yet  still  striving  mother — will  make  efforts 
to  get  the  boy  or  girl  into  a  reputable  and  promising 
situation.  Even  where  father  and  mother  are  not  of 
heroic  type,  it  is  (let  us  try  to  remember)  not  any  fault 
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of  the  child,  nor  any  reason  wny  the  nation  should 
let  his  young  life  be  wrecked.  Moreover,  "  what 
stares  in  the  face,"  as  the  Poor  Law  Commission  was 
informed,  "  the  exceptionally  careful  parent  of  the 
poorer  class  who  tries  to  start  his  son  well,  is,  in 
London,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  situation  in 
which  his  boy  can  become  a  skilled  worker  of  any 
kind,  or  even  enter  the  service  of  an  employer  who 
can  offer  him  advancement.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  great  development  of  employment  for  boys  of 
a  thoroughly  bad  type,  yielding  high  wages  and  no 
training.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  positive 
shrinkage — almost  a  disappearance — of  places  for 
boys  in  which  they  are  trained  to  become  competent 
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This  is  the  grave  social  problem  for  dealing  with 
which  Mr.  Greenwood  suggests  the  necessary  frame- 
work and  machinery.  To  make  any  such  new  social 
machinery  work,  we  need  both  the  will  and  the  know- 
ledge. These  will,  perhaps,  not  long  now  be  wanting. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  utmost  possible  success 
in  getting  all  the  best  boys  into  all  the  best  places,  will 
bring  us  all  the  more  definitely  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  the  bad  places — those  uneducational, 
irregular  and  demoralising  opportunities  of  earning  a 
livelihood  which  the  worst  boys  will  more  and  more 
find  themselves  restricted  to,  and  which  will  be  to 
them,  in  mind,  body  and  estate,  not  less  harmful  than 
they  would  to  the  good  boys — indeed,  actually  more 
harmful.  We  may  come  to  inquire  why  conditions  of 
employment  that  are  demonstrably  injurious  to  our 
young  people  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  find  that  we  need,  in  addition,  a 
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further  stride  onwards  in  our  statutory  regulation  ot 
the  conditions  of  industry  for  young  persons,  so  that 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  immature  shall  be 
allowed  only  under  arrangements — perhaps  some  sort 
of  "  half-time  "  or  "  sandwich  "  system — that  will  per- 
mit of  the  community  securing,  to  every  one  of  them, 
at  least  the  chance  of  a  healthy  and  competent  man- 
hood. But  of  this  we  can  judge  better  when  we  have 
made  full  trial  of  what  Mr.  Greenwood  now  proposes. 

SIDNEY   WEBB. 

April,  ign. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PROBLEM. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  adolescent  labour  the 
industrial  revolution  has  resulted  in  two  closely  con- 
nected changes  : — 

(1)  The  decay  of  apprenticeship. 

(2)  The  growth  of  a  large  number  of  essentially 
boy  and  girl  occupations. 

I.  Apprenticeship  still  survives  in  a  very  few  trades, 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  smaller  towns,  for  the 
daily  newspapers  yet  contain  advertisements  for 
"  Apprentice  to  Drapery  Trade;  small  premium;  live 
in  "  ;  but  as  a  recognised  system  it  is  undoubtedly 
obsolete.  Attempts  are  being  made,  however,  by 
voluntary  bodies  to  revive  the  practice.  Excellent  as 
they  have  been,  in  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
have  worked,  no  universal  revival  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  possible  even  if  it  were  desirable — though  in 
the  smaller  towns  where  the  subdivision  of  processes 
has  not  attained  the  same  dimensions  as  in  the  large 
centres  of  industry,  this  system  may  be  usefully  main- 

L.E.  B 
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tained.  Formerly  youths  were  placed  under  some  sort 
of  continuous  training  and  discipline.  The  master 
exercised  an  almost  parental  control  over  his  pupil 
during  the  statutory  seven  years  of  apprenticeship, 
and  gave  him  an  all-round  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
Under  modern  conditions,  however,  the  intimate 
relationship  between  master  and  workman  no  longer 
exists  largely  owing  to  the  growth  of  factories  and 
limited  companies.  In  addition  to  this,  employers  do 
not  take  much  interest  in  boys  and  girls  whose 
services  are  continually  being  dispensed  with,  and 
who  are  merely  used  as  boys  and  girls,  with  no 
intention  of  their  general  absorption  into  adult 
branches  of  their  industries.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases,  where  boys  become  "  learners,"  as  distinct 
from  "  labourers,"  the  ever-increasing  specialisation 
of  the  processes  of  modern  industry  has  led  to 
specialisation  in  the  training,  and  that  all-round 
knowledge  of  the  trade  which  was  general  under  a 
less  complex  system  is  no  longer  possible.  At  the 
present  day,  therefore,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  personal 
bond  between  master  and  boy,  and  the  training  where 
given  is  usually  highly  specialised.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  age  at  which  apprenticeship  usually  begins 
(fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age)  is  higher  than  that  at 
which  compulsory  attendance  at  an  elementary  school 
ceases;  hence  there  is  a  gap,  during  which  systematic 
control  may  be  entirely  suspended.  In  the  inter- 
vening two  years  or  so  when  a  boy  is  waiting  to 
begin  his  apprenticeship,  he  generally  passes  the 
time  in  an  occupation  bearing  no  relation  to  his 
future  trade.  He  may,  indeed,  be  engaged  in  work 
which  directly  encourages  casual  habits,  which  will 
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militate  against  his  future  success.  The  following 
table,  which  is  typical  of  most  large  towns,  shows  the 
occupations  entered  on  leaving  school  by  a  number 
of  Glasgow  boys  who  afterwards  entered  skilled 
trades  * : — 

Occupations  entered  immediately  on 

leaving  School  by  100  boys  who  Occupations  of  same  boys 

became  tradesmen.  at  age  of  16. 

Apprentices  or  Learners        . .  23  . .         . .         -87 

Message  and  Milk  boys         . .  51  . .         . .         .         2 

Van  and  Lorry  boys  . .  9  . .         . .         .         i 

Trace  boys        . .          . .  2  . .          . .          .         i 

Points  boy         . .         . .         . .       i 

Boys  in  factories  and  works 
not  stated  to  be  Apprentices 

or  Learners  . .         . .  12 

Machine  minder  . .  I  . .         . .         .         2 

Newspaper  boy  . .  i  . .         . .         .         i 

The  trend  of  industry  is  such  as  to  make  a  general 
revival  of  apprenticeship  impossible,  and  to  render 
the  principle  of  workshop  training  on  which  the 
apprenticeship  system  was  based  utterly  inadequate. 
The  great  question,  therefore,  is  not  as  to  how  the  old 
forms  of  apprenticeship  can  be  grafted  on  the  new 
organisation  of  industry,  but  how  the  spirit  of  the 
old  system,  its  control,  discipline,  and  training,  may 
be  infused  into  modern  conditions. 

The  Apprenticeship  system  still  has  its  supporters. 
Lord  Avebury,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Institution  of  Apprenticeship,  reported  in 
the  Times,  October  6,  1910,  said  that  "  Apprentice- 
ship had  fallen  greatly  into  abeyance,  and  many- 
people  thought  that  it  was  dead,  but  the  members  of 
that  Institution  thought  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
allow  it  to  disappear,  for  it  had  done  a  great  deal  for 

*  Report  of  Consultative  Committee  on  Attendance  at  Continua- 
tion Schools.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Tawney,  p.  302. 
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English  men  and  women  in  the  past,  and  was  an 
ekcellent  mode  of  introducing  young  people  to  the 
responsibilities  of  life." 

The  two  reasons  for  maintaining  apprenticeship 
given  by  Lord  Avebury  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  to 
counterbalance  the  objections  to  the  system.  It  is 
necessary  to  recognise  that  apprenticeship  was  an 
integral  part  of  an  earlier  stage  of  industrial  organisa- 
tion, but  it  cannot  be  wrenched  out  of  its  historical 
setting  and  fitted  into  modern  industry,  still  retaining 
the  advantages  it  had  formerly.  To  recommend 
"  apprenticeship "  and  "  learning  a  trade"  as  the 
panacea  for  the  problem  of  boy  labour  is  to  mis- 
understand the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  essen- 
tially juvenile  occupations,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
adult  avocations  in  which  little  training  is  required. 

II.  The  decay  of  apprenticeship  has  been  hastened 
by  the  rise  of  a  large  variety  of  occupations  which 
are  essentially  boy  and  girl  jobs.  The  apprentice 
or  learner  is  a  potential  efficient  adult  worker,  and 
an  investment  for  future  return.  The  adolescent 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  utilised  as  a  means  of 
immediate  return.  He  is  a  cheap  instrument  of 
production,  able  to  do  the  necessary  work  at  a  low  cost. 
This  type  of  job  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  whereas  the  number  of 
apprentices  is  to  some  extent  adjusted  and  controlled 
as  the  means  of  supply  of  a  trade,  in  the  blind  alley 
occupations  the  number  employed  bears  no  relation 
to  the  demand  for  adult  workers  in  an  industry,  with 
the  result  that  the  vast  majority  of  young  labourers 
are  not  absorbed  into  adult  branches  of  the  trade,  but 
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are  thrown  on  the  labour  market,  generally  without 
the  requisite  knowledge,  skill,  and  industrial  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  obtain  a  permanent  situation. 
The  uneducative  character  of  blind  alley  jobs,  the 
fatal  ease  with  which  young  workers  can  move 
from  job  to  job,  and  the  comparatively  high  wage 
often  obtained  lead  to  demoralisation  and  the 
formation  of  "  casual "  habits  of  life.  So  that  both 
on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  beneficial  influences,  and  of 
the  operation  of  harmful  influences,  the  descent  of 
the  blind  alley  worker  into  the  already  over-swollen 
ranks  of  casual  labour,  or  even  into  a  condition  of 
unemployableness,  is  extremely  likely. 

It  is  certain  that  blind  alley  workers  find  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  adult  labour 
market,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  numbers  who  are 
driven  to  enter  the  Army.  The  following  figures 
relate  to  London  recruits  (aged  seventeen  years) 
entering  the  Army  *  : — 

47-6  per  cent.  "  unskilled." 

28*2  per  cent.  "  shop  and  errands." 

13-5  per  cent.  "  carters  and  van  boys." 

Though  this  classification  is  unsatisfactory  it  is 
sufficient  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  boys  in  blind 
alley  occupations  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining 
situations  at  the  end  of  their  careers  as  boy  labourers. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  is  always  forthcoming  a  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  for  blind  alley  labour.  The  immediate  wages 
offered,  standing  as  they  generally  do  at  a  higher 
figure  than  those  in  the  more  permanent  occupations, 
naturally  offer  a  powerful  temptation  to  the  potential 

*  Poor  Law  Commission,  Appendix,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  165. 
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labourer.  The  circumstances  of  a  large  number  of 
homes  are  such  that  the  day  when  one  of  the  children 
will  begin  to  bring  home  money  is  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness,  as  being  a  means  of  relieving  to  some 
extent  the  financial  strain  of  a  growing  family ;  and 
when  comparatively  high  wages  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  are  taken,  and  future  thus 
sacrificed  for  immediate  benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  temptation  of  high  wages,  backed 
by  economic  pressure  in  the  home,  there  is  another 
factor  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
— the  ignorance  of  the  parents  regarding  possible 
industries  open  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  This 
ignorance  is  especially  noticeable  where,  as  happens 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  the  matter  is  left  to 
the  mother. 

Great  as  are  the  evils  of  this  choice  of  high  wage 
occupations,  the  evils  of  total  absence  of  choice  are 
probably  as  great.  In  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
there  is  an  aimless  drifting  into  any  kind  of  job  that 
comes  along.  Even  where  some  sort  of  deliberate 
selection  is  made  it  has,  as  a  rule,  very  little  relation 
to  the  probable  future  conditions  of  the  labour  market. 
The  offer  of  an  apparently  permanent  job  in  a 
stationary  or  declining  trade,  or  one  likely  to  be  soon 
overstocked,  is  accepted  without  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

Haphazard  ways  of  obtaining  employment  not 
only  result  in  a  number  of  industrial  misfits,  but  also 
in  aggravating  the  existing  economic  disorganisation 
by  the  entry  into  occupations  of  the  type  mentioned 
above  of  adolescents  who  would  be  better  employed 
in  the  newer  and  more  rapidly  developing  industries. 
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But  intelligent  selection  of  a  career  demands 
knowledge  of  the  potential  labourer,  knowledge  of  the 
labour  market  as  a  whole  and  of  the  various  trades 
comprising  it,  with  an  insight  into  the  tendencies  of 
these  occupations  to  contract  or  expand,  and  into  the 
possibilities  of  future  developments — a  knowledge 
neither  child  nor  parent  can  possess. 

Another  problem  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  boy 
and  girl  jobs  is  the  rapidity  with  which  boys  and  girls 
move  from  job  to  job.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  change  is  made  because  of  increased  wages  in  the 
new  jobs  ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  instability 
and  desire  for  change  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
drifting  about  from  one  situation  to  another.  A 
witness  before  the  Employment  of  Children  Act  (1903) 
Committee  stated  that  she  had  investigated  cases  of 
young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age  on  the  Distress  Committee's  Register.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  some  who  had  been  in  from 
eighty  to  ninety  occupations  during  their  working  life.* 
This  is  certainly  exceptional,  but  there  are  other 
instances  on  record,  showing  a  rapid  change  from  job 
to  job,  e.g.,  a  lad  who  had  been  in  thirty-eight  different 
jobs  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age;  and 
one  who  had  twenty-two  different  employers  in  six 
and  a  half  years.|  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  has  shown  as 
a  result  of  his  inquiry  in  Glasgow  that  it  is  rare  for  boy 
labourers  to  have  less  than  six  places  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  whilst  cases  of  twelve  jobs 
are  common  ;  some  boys  have  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
one  case  is  recorded  of  a  boy  filling  fifty  different 

*  Evidence,  Qn.  2,126. 

f  C.  Jackson,  "  Unemployment  and  Trade  Unions,"  p.  61. 
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situations.*  In  1906  twenty-eight  boys  left  the  employ 
of  a  private  telegraph  company  ;  fourteen  of  them  had 
been  with  the  company  less  than  a  year,  several  of 
them  a  month  or  two  only ;  one  boy  had  served  them 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  thirteen  over  two  years. f  Many 
other  cases  might  be  quoted  to  show,  to  use  Tawney's 
words,  that  "the  boy  labourer  tends  to  be  an  industrial 
nomad."  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  mobility  is 
always  undesirable,  but  movement  from  job  to  job 
without  good  reason  is  harmful  both  industrially  and 
morally. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  of  blind  alley 
occupations  and  aimless  drifting  into  jobs,  the 
problem  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

(1)  Granted    the    existence    and     continuance    of 

blind  alley  occupations,  how  may  the  workers 
in  them  be  prevented  from  becoming  " casual" 
in  their  habits  and  be  rendered  industrially 
efficient  and  prepared  for  entry  into  the  ranks 
of  adult  labour  ? 

(2)  How    may    intelligent  selection  of  careers  be 

substituted  for  aimless  drifting  into  jobs,  and 

unnecessary  changing  of  situations  minimised? 

Another    important    question    to   which    sufficient 

attention  has  not  as  yet  been  devoted  is  that  of  boy 

unemployment.       This    matter  has  been   overlooked 

partly  owing  to  its  being  overshadowed  by  the  more 

obvious  evil  of  adult  unemployment  and  partly  because 

its    existence   to    any    serious    extent    has   not   been 

known.      Though   in   the  textile    towns   of  Halifax, 

Bradford,  Dewsbury  and  Huddersfield,  there  is  plenty 

*  Economic  Journal,  XIX.,  No.  76,  p.  530. 

|  Poor  Law  Commission,  Appendix  XX.,  p.  17. 
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of  blind  alley  employment,  there  is  practically  no 
problem  of  boy  unemployment.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
definite  shortage  of  boys  in  these  places,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  blind  alley  employment  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employment  which  offers  a  definite  future. 
Similarly  the  colliery  districts  appear  to  be  in  constant 
need  of  boys,  mainly  for  jobs  which  lead  to  skilled 
adult  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Leeds  there  is 
a  surplus  of  boy  labour,  which  cannot  be  absorbed 
even  into  the  blind  alley  occupations  of  the  town, 
mainly  because  its  textile  and  mining  industries  are 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  absorb  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  supply  of  adolescent  labour,  whilst  the 
important  industries,  e.g.,  engineering,  clothing  manu- 
facture, are  not  dependent  particularly  on  a  large 
supply  of  boy  labour.  The  result  is  that  there  is  nearly 
always  a  large  supply  of  boys  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  on  the  "live"  register  of  the  Labour  Exchange. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  on 
the  "live"  register  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  certain 
towns  as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette : — 


1910.  Leeds.  Bradford.     Halifax.  Huddersfield. 

February    .  .          . .  242  13  7  14 

March         . .          . .  259  18  i  5 

April           . .          . .  136  16  8  24 

May             . .          . .  162  12  6  17 

June            . .          . .  142  20  4  20 

July             ....  131  19  4  13 

August       . .         . .  182  23  3  25 

September..          ..  177  26  4  27 

October      . .          . .  210  12  6  18 

November ....  91  10  4  17 

December  ....  83  14  3  10 

Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  size  of  the  towns ;  and  it  should   be 
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remembered  that  under  existing  circumstances,  when 
the  operations  of  the  Labour  Exchange  are  very 
incomplete,  the  numbers  given  above  represent  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  actually  out  of  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  form  anything  approaching  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  boy  unemployment.  But  in 
Leeds,  which  is  not  unique  amongst  the  large  towns, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  who  have  had  several 
different  jobs  with  considerable  intervals  of  unemploy- 
ment between  each.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  in  such 
a  town,  it  is  most  probable  that  if  the  leakage  between 
jobs  could  be  stopped  by  a  complete  organisation  of 
the  market  for  boy  labour,  it  would  be  possible  to 
raise  the  school  age  by  one  year  without  appreciably 
affecting  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  wages 
earned  by  the  whole  boy  population  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  existence  of  a  definite  surplus  of  boy 
labour  in  some  towns  at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
a  shortage  in  others.  The  one  obvious  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  is  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
adolescent  labour.  In  other  works,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  movement  of 
young  labourers  from  one  town  to  another,  a  matter 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  at  a  later  stage. 

It  is  also  by  no  means  uncommon  to  come  across 
cases  of  boys  having  obtained  exemption  from  school 
and  running  about  the  streets  with  nothing  to  do,  e.g., 
Edinburgh;*  and  a  large  number  of  children  leave 
school  at  the  full  age  without  situations,  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  children. 

*  Employment  of  Children  Act  Committee.    Evidence,  Qns.  3,884-6. 
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Another  of  the  grave  problems  connected  with  boy 
and  girl  labour  is  in  connection  with  street  trading. 
Not  only  is  it  economically  undesirable,  as  being  the 
worst  kind  of  blind  alley,  but  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  it  directly  leads  to  crime.*  The  various 
forms  of  street  trading  are  not  alone  in  this  respect. 
The  following  statistics  of  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Glasgow  relate  to  the  number  of  youths  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  "  charged  with  theft 
and  other  offences  inferring  dishonesty,  including  those 
remitted  to  the  Sheriff's  Court  during  the  year  igo6."t 

(a)  Total    number   charged    (boys    under   twenty- 

one),   1,454. 

(b)  Messengers,  street  traders,  hawkers,  labourers, 

carters,  rivet  heaters,  1,208,  or  837  per  cent. 

(c)  Tradesmen  in  20  trades,   no,  or  7*5  per  cent. 

(d)  Miscellaneous    (soldiers,    schoolboys,    waiters, 

etc.),  136,  or  8'8  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  boys  employed  in  (c)  is  of 
course  much  larger  than  those  employed  in  (b). 
This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  entirely 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  followed, 
though  the  wide  difference  between  (b)  and  (c)  above, 
leads  one  to  the  belief  that  the  kind  of  job  a  boy 
has  is  an  important  factor,  for  not  all  the  trades- 
men will  be  from  good  homes  and  not  all  the  boys 
in  class  (b)  from  bad  ones.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  number  of  juvenile  occu- 
pations which,  in  the  absence  of  strong  counteracting 

*  See  Evidence  before  Employment  of  Children  Act  Committee. 

t  R.  H.  Tawney's  memorandum  in  the  Report  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  Attendance,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  at  Continuation 
Schools.  Vol.  I.,  p.  316. 
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influences,  tend  to  result   in    the    demoralisation    of 
the  workers  in  them. 

We  are  faced  then  with  the  further  questions: — 

(1)  How  may   boys  and  girls  be  transferred  from 

places  where  their  labour  is  not  wanted,  to 
places  where  it  is  required,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  safeguard  their  interests  ? 

(2)  How  may  unemployment  on  leaving  school  be 

avoided  ? 

(3)  How    may  workers  in    blind   alley  trades  be 

prevented  from  becoming  demoralised  ? 

Turning  now  to  the  Educational  side  of  the  question, 
the  first  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  there  are  in  England 
and  Wales  alone  rather  over  two  million  boys  and  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  three- 
quarters  of  whom  are  at  present,  on  week-days  at  any 
rate,  under  no  educational  care.* 

This  means  that  for  the  majority  of  children  educa- 
tional guidance  and  control  cease  when  they  leave  the 
elementary  school,  with  two  unfortunate  results. 

(1)  There  is  a  complete  break  between  school  life 

and  industrial  life. 

(2)  The  influences  of  continued  training  are  not 

brought  to  bear  to  counteract  the  narrowing, 
and  cramping,  and  in  many  cases,  demoralis- 
ing tendencies  of  industrial  life. 

Whilst  it  is  readily  admitted  that  this  problem  can 
be  adequately  met  only  by  raising  the  school  age,  and 
the  introduction  of  some  system  of  half-time  school 
training,  yet  something  may  be  done  with  present 

*  Report  of  Consultative  Committee  on  Continuation  Schools,  Vol.  I., 
p.  27. 
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powers,  and  a  machinery  put  into  operation  which 
will  by  no  means  become  obsolete  and  unnecessary 
when  these  objects  have  been  obtained. 

The  immediate  problem  is  how  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  existing  educational  opportunities  in  order  to 
get  better  citizens  and  more  efficient  workers. 

To  deal  with  the  related  problems  outlined  above, 
there  are  three  sets  of  institutions  : — 

(1)  The  Labour  Exchange. 

(2)  The  Local  Education  Authorities. 

(3)  The  various  voluntary  bodies  interested  in  boys 

and  girls. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  may  advantage- 
ously be  summarised  and  grouped  as  follows  : — 

Industrial  : 

(1)  How  may  a  more  intelligent  choice  of  career  be 

substituted  for  the  present  way  of  blindly 
drifting  into  jobs,  in  order 

(a)  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  indus- 

trial misfits  ; 

(b)  to  forestall  the   requirements  of  the  labour 

market. 

(2)  How  may  the  period  of  waiting  between  leaving 

school  and  entry  into  certain  trades  at  the 
prescribed  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ol 
age  be  passed  without  demoralising  results  ? 

(3)  How  may  workers  in  blind  alley  occupations  be 

prevented  from  sinking  into  overcrowded  casual 
occupations,  or  into  social  and  industrial  use- 
lessness  ? 

(4)  How  may  juveniles  be  moved  from  places  where 
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their  labour  is  not  needed  to  places  where 
there  is  a  definite  demand  for  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  safeguard  their  interests  ? 

Educational : 

(5)  How  may  the  existing  opportunities  for  con- 

tinuation education  be  most  fully  utilised  and 
further  developed  ? 

Voluntary  Agencies  : 

(6)  How  may  the  work  of  existing  voluntary  asso- 

ciations be  brought  to  bear  most  effectively  on 
the  adolescent  population,  and  how  may  the 
formation  of  new  organisations  be  encouraged 
to  meet  special  needs  and  problem  ? 

Co-ordination  : 

(7)  How  may  the    gap   between   school   life   and 

industrial  life  be  bridged,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  may  the  Labour  Exchange  best  co- 
operate with  the  Local  Education  Authority  ? 

(8)  How  may  the  existing  voluntary  institutions 

concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  adolescent 
population  be  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of 
the  Exchange  and  the  Education  Authority  ? 

The  whole  aim  must  be  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  life 
of  the  adolescent  population  all  the  influences  making 
for  industrial  efficiency,  for  enlightened  citizenship 
and  self-realisation. 

The  succeeding  pages  are  devoted  to  indicating 
some  of  the  lines  of  advance,  and  are  not  intended  as 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  solution.  The  extent 
of  continuation  education,  the  width  of  range  of 
voluntary  effort,  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
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evils  connected  with  adolescent  labour,  all  vary  from 
place  to  place.  Consequently  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  problem  will  be  approached  will  also  vary 
according  to  local  circumstances.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  nature  of  the  inter-related  questions  has  been 
emphasised  above,  for  no  permanent  progress  can  be 
made  without  a  clearly  defined  purpose. 


CHAPTER   II. 

PRESENT  ACTIVITY. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  suggestions  for  developing 
and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Labour 
Exchange,  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  show 
briefly  what  is  being  done  at  present. 

The  law  relating  to  school  attendance  in  England 
and  Wales  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  If  the  bye-laws  contain  a  special  provision  to 

this  effect,  children  maybe  employed  in  agri- 
culture at  the  age  of  eleven,  provided  that  they 
attend  school  250  times  a  year  up  to  the  age 
of  thirteen. 

(2)  With  this  exception,  no  child  subject  to  the  bye- 

laws  can  obtain  either  partial  or  total  exemp- 
tion under  the  age  of  twelve. 

(3)  A  child  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  or   (if  the 

bye-laws  are  extended)  between  twelve  and 
fourteen,  can  only  obtain  total  or  partial 
exemption  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
bye-laws. 

(4)  In    districts    where     the     bye-laws     are    still 

restricted  to  children  of  thirteen  years  of  age 
a  child  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  can 
obtain  total  exemption  either  on  passing  the 
Fourth  Standard  or  on  making  350  previous 
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attendances  after  five  years  of  age,  in  not 
more  than  two  schools  in  each  year  for  five 
years.  (There  are  only  seven  districts 
(borough  or  urban  districts)  which  have  bye- 
laws  which  extend  to  children  up  to  thirteen 
only.) 

(5)  A  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  claim 
partial  exemption  on  making  300  previous 
attendances  (i.e.,  during  each  of  five  preceding 
years),  but  in  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion this  exemption  can  only  be  claimed  in 
cases  where  the  bye-laws  themselves  contain 
a  provision  for  partial  exemption. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  appear  to  require  some 
modification  in  view  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Stevenson  v.  Craig  (Law  Reports,  2  K.  B.,  1906).  In 
this  case,  the  respondent  was  summoned  for  allowing 
his  child  to  be  absent  from  school,  she  being  employed 
as  half-timer  at  a  silk  mill.  The  bye-laws  for  the 
district  contained  no  provision  for  partial  exemption. 
It  was  held,  on  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  that  the 
child  being  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  having 
made  the  necessary  previous  due  attendances  at  a 
certified  efficient  school,  was  entitled  to  be  employed 
half-time  in  a  factory,  provided  she  attended  school  in 
accordance  with  section  68  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1901.^ 

"  All  children  must  attend  school  from  their  fifth 
to  their  fourteenth  birthday  subject  to  certain 
exemptions  which  may  be  obtained  during  the  last 

*  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Attendance,  Compulsory 
or  otherwise,  at  Continuation  Schools,  Vol.  I.,  App.  G.,  pp.  277,  278. 
L.E.  C 
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three  years  of  the  school  period.  These  exemptions  are 
in  practice  defined  mainly  by  local  bye-laws,  and  it  is 
true  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  age  at  which  children 
leave  the  day-school  is,  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  mainly  conditioned  by  regulations  which  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  in  various  localities. 
It  rests,  for  instance,  with  each  local  education 
authority  to  decide  whether  they  will  have  a  bye-law 
giving  special  exemption  at  eleven  years  of  age  to 
children  engaged  in  agriculture  and  whether,  as 
regards  children  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  they  will 
grant  full-time  or  half-time  exemption,  or  both,  and 
upon  what  conditions  of  attendance  and  attainments, 
always  subject  of  course  to  the  fact  that  the  bye-laws 
must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
must  not  clash  with  any  Act  regulating  the  employment 
of  children."  *  Education  Authorities  have  not  as  a 
whole  made  full  use  of  their  powers,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  facts  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Attendance,  Compulsory  or 
otherwise,  at  Continuation  Schools  f  :  "  41 '54  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  live  in 
areas  where  the  bye-laws  allow  no  half-time  exemption 
at  all,  and  rather  more  than  half  of  this  population  .  .  . 
live  in  areas  where  the  standard  for  total  exemption  is 
the  seventh.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  majority  of 
the  boys  and  girls  cannot  pass  the  seventh  standard 
before  they  are  fourteen  years  old,  the  result  is  that 
over  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  country  attendance  at  a 
day  school  is  practically  already  obligatory  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Coming  to  those  areas  (covering  58-46 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  21. 

t   Vol.  I.,  p.  22. 
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per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales) 
where  partial  exemption  is  allowed  as  well  as  total 
exemption,  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of  27*2  per  cent, 
of  the  population  the  standard  for  total  exemption  from 
school  attendance  is  the  seventh,  in  the  case  of  20-6 
per  cent,  of  the  population  it  is  the  sixth,  and  in  the 
case  of  icr6  of  the  population  it  is  the  fifth.  Thus 
about  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  live  in  areas  where  no  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  wholly  released  from  school  attendance 
before  he  or  she  has  reached  the  seventh  standard. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  standard  for  partial  exemp- 
tion is  seldom  as  high  as  the  sixth,  and  practically 
never  as  low  as  the  third.  It  is  usually  the  fifth  or 
fourth,  with  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  former." 

In  the  whole  country  there  are  about  211,000 
children  under  fourteen  who  have  obtained  total  exemp- 
tion from  school  attendance. 

The  number  of  children  in  England  and  Wales 
who  have  obtained  partial  exemption  is  shown  in  the 
adjoining  table*: — 


I.  Administrative    coun- 

ties: 

(a)  Areas  under  county 

councils 

(b)  Boroughs    and 
urban  districts    . . 

II.  London 

III.  County  boroughs   . . 

Total 


1905-6.      1906-7. 


16,049 
10,694 
17,665 


11,141 
18,269 


Average 

attendance 

1906-7. 


2,131,738 

927,806 

649,136 

1,568,297 


Number  of  par- 
tial exemptions 
per  1,000  chil- 
dren in  attend- 
ance. 


8-4 


I2'0 


n-6 


44,408      47,360       5,276,977 


9-0 


*  See   Report   of   the    Inter-departmental    Committee    on    Partial 
Exemption  from  School  Attendance,  Vol.  II.,  App.  I.,  p.  236. 

C   2 
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Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  children  who  have 
obtained  partial  exemption  from  school  are  employed 
under  the  Factory  Act.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  either  no  partial  exemption,  or  practically 
none,  rising  to  the  highest  figure  in  Bradford  (1906-7, 
133-6  partial  exemption  scholars  for  every  1,000 
scholars  in  average  attendance  *).  Many  of  the 
Lancashire  towns  show  over  100  half-timers  for  every 
1,000  children  in  attendance. 

In  addition  to  day  schools  the  local  education 
authorities  organise  optional  evening  schools  and 
classes.  The  statistics  in  this  respect  are  incomplete, 
as  they  do  not  include  a  large  number  of  evening 
schools  carried  on  without  any  connection  with  the 
government,  and  many  persons  who  failed  to  make 
regular  attendance  at  the  classes  are  included,  whilst 
many  students  are  counted  more  than  once. 

Statistics  of  evening  schools  under  Government 
inspection  in  England  and  Wales, f  1906-7  : — 

1.  Number  of  schools  recognised  by  the 

Board  of  Education        .         .         .          5,933 

2.  Number    of  students   in    respect     of 

whom  grants  were  paid  by  Govern- 
ment   55^968 

3.  Number  of  students  who  attended  at 

any  time  during  the  year.  (A 
student  attending  more  than  one 
school  is  counted  once  for  each 
school) 736»5I2 


*  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  App.  I.,  p.  233. 

|  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Attendance  at  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  Vol.  I.,  Table  F.,  p.  in. 
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4.  The  same  in  groups  of  ages  : — 

Age  at  entry  : — 

Between  12  and  15  years  of  age.      132,898 

„         15    ii    21      „      „     „  .      362,627 

Over  21  years  of  age  .         .         .      240,987 

5.  The  same  divided  according  to  sex  : — 

Male 442,416 

Female  ......     294,096 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  population 
at  different  age  groups  not  attending  any  day-school, 
compared  with  the  number  of  students  in  evening 
schools,  1906-7*: — 

Percentage  of  popula- 
tion at  each  age  group 
not  attending  any 

Estimated  number    Number     of    stu-    school,  day  or  even- 
not  attending  any      dents  in  evening    ing    (excluding    Sun- 
Age,  day-school.  schools.  day-schools). 
12—14                   210,825                       40,530  12-36 
14—17                i,754»548                     256,199                         74'09 
17—21               2*592,613                     198,796  go'68 

One  noticeable  feature  is  the  relatively  small 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  attend  evening  schools 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the  close  of 
their  day-school  careers.  The  percentage  of  children 
who  join  the  night-school  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  in  this  respect,  one 
observation  may  be  made.  Making  allowance  for  any 
special  local  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  area, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  wide  difference  between  the 
percentages  of  the  adolescent  population  attending  the 
continuation  classes  of  Local  Education  Authorities. 

Many  Education  Authorities  are  seeking  to  establish 
a  variety  of  trade  or  technical  classes  ;  in  some  places 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  Table  C.,  p.  29  (abridged). 
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day  trade  schools  have  been  instituted,  e.g.  London, 
Leeds,  Bootle,  Liverpool,  etc.,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
juvenile  population  for  industrial  life.  Some  local 
authorities  have  taken  steps  to  gain  the  co-operation 
of  the  employers  in  the  direction  of  enabling  employees 
to  attend  classes  during  the  day,  as  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Coventry, 
Derby,  Edinburgh,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Leicester,  London, 
Manchester,  Preston,  Sunderland,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton,  or  requiring  boys  and  girls  to  take  evening  courses 
of  study.  This  work  has  met  with  varying  success  in 
different  places,  though  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency 
towards  its  more  general  adoption.  Here  and  there 
education  committees  have  instituted  children's  care 
committees  for  "  necessitous  "  schools,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  school  meals.  This  work  has  developed 
remarkably  in  London,  and  the  county  council  has 
reorganised  its  scheme,  appointing  a  committee  for 
each  public  elementary  school,  which  shall  not  be 
merely  a  "  feeding  "  committee  but  an  effective  "  care  " 
committee,  "  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  children,  and,  in  co-operation  with  their 
parents  and  all  existing  agencies,  befriending  them  in 
a  variety  of  ways."  These  committees  are  further 
"to  advise  and  help  parents  in  connection  with  the 
after-employment  of  children,  referring  suitable  cases 
to  the  local  apprenticeship  committee  or  Labour 
Exchange. "f  They  are  also  instructed  to  impress  on 

*  See  L.  C.  C.  Handbook  containing  general  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Children's  Care  Central  Sub- 
Committee,  1910,  p.  3  (King,  6d.).  See  also  M.  Frere's"  Children's  Care 
Committees." 

t  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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parents  the  importance  of  their  children  entering 
evening  schools.*  This  notable  step  forward  is  an 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  Local  Education  Authority 
with  the  Labour  Exchanges,  the  Apprenticeship  and 
Skilled  Employment  Association, and  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  through 
the  Children's  Care  School  Committees.  Speaking 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Education  Authorities  have  done  much  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

For  particulars  of  the  work  of  Local  Education  Au- 
thorities in  organising  Children's  Labour  Exchanges, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Reeling's  "  Labour  Exchange 
in  relation  to  Boy  and  Girl  Labour."f  These  organi- 
sations are  to  be  found  now  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  whilst  a  large  number  of  education  committees 
do  something  in  a  more  or  less  unsystematic  way  to 
aid  scholars  in  obtaining  situations.  The  local 
authorities,  however,  have  practically  confined  their 
attention  to  putting  good  boys  and  girls  into  good 
jobs,  leaving  the  larger  question  of  the  average  and 
bad  boys  and  girls  and  the  average  and  bad  jobs 
untouched. 

In  Liverpool  a  scheme  has  recently  been  put  into 
operation  an  outline  of  which  may  be  given  here.  A 
Children's  Employment  Committee  has  been  instituted 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Local  Education  Authority 
consisting  of  six  members  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee, "  the  Director  of  Education  and  three  of  the 
chief  officials  of  his  staff,  and  six  teachers  elected  by 
the  whole  of  the  head  teachers  in  Liverpool,  two 

*  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

t  Chapter  II.  (King,  &*.)• 
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representatives  of  trade  unions,  and  two  persons 
who  have  had  experience  in  voluntary  work  of  the 
same  kind."  *  In  addition  to  this  body,  an  Employers' 
Local  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed  which  is 
representative  of  every  organised  trade,  industry,  and 
employment.  "  Upon  this  Advisory  Committee  the 
Employment  Committee  will  largely  depend  for  its 
information  as  to  openings  for  juvenile  labour  and 
the  prospects  they  offer.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the 
work  is  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher, 
whose  duties  are  (i)  to  prepare  lists  of  senior  children 
about  to  leave  school ;  (2)  to  send  a  circular  to 
parents  relating  to  juvenile  employment  and  offering 
to  discuss  their  child's  prospects  with  them  personally; 
(3)  to  interview  parents  who  are  willing  to  be  inter- 
viewed ;  (4)  to  report  to  the  Committee  cases  in  which 
parents  decline  to  accept  advice.  The  Committee 
will  be  prepared  to  interview  and  advise  parents  and 
children,  and  they  will  have  an  employment  register, 
which  will  be  at  the  service  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
"  juvenile  philanthropists."  It  will  contain  the  results 
of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  juvenile  labour  market, 
which  the  Committee  are  undertaking ;  and  as  far  as 
possible  it  will  show  the  openings  for  juvenile  labour 
in  the  different  industries  and  callings  in  the  city  and 
district,  the  conditions  of  employment  in  each,  the 
wages,  and  the  future  prospects."  t 

This  scheme  is  open  to  very  serious  objections.  It 
is  unnecessarily  hard  on  the  teachers,  it  duplicates 
the  Labour  Exchange  machinery,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  provision  for  after-care. 

_*  "  Wasted  Lives,"  by  F.  J.  Leslie  (Liverpool,  1910,  6d.),  P-  31- 
t  Times  Educational  Supplement,  Nov.  ist,  1910,  p.  31. 
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The  borough  of  Hornsey  has  also  initiated  a 
"  scheme  under  the  Special  Rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  regard  to  the  Registration  of  Juvenile 
Applicants  for  Employment."  *  The  body  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  work  is  the  Juvenile 
Employment  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  seven 
members  of  the  Education  Committee,  three  head- 
masters and  two  headmistresses  from  the  public 
elementary  schools,  one  member  nominated  by  the 
Hornsey  Parochial  Trustees,  two  members  nominated 
by  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee,  and  "  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  other  members 
possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  educational 
and  industrial  conditions."  Its  work  will  comprise 
"  advising  parents  and  assisting  children  in  the  choice 
of  a  career,  of  inquiring  (where  necessary)  as  to  the 
suitability  of  employment  offered,  of  considering  and 
advising  as  to  the  continued  education  of  each  child 
after  employment  has  been  found,  of  protecting 
children  from  influences  connected  with  their  employ- 
ment which  prevent  them  continuing  their  education, 
and  for  other  kindred  purposes."  In  the  first  place, 
headmasters  will  make  "  every  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  view  of  parents  as  to  the  future  careers "  of 
children  leaving  school,  and  fill  up  and  sign  a  leaving 
card  giving  details  of  each  child's  educational  career 
and  progress,  and  then  any  child  or  parent  desiring 
to  consult  the  Committee  will  present  the  card  at  the 
Education  Office.  Inquiries  will  then  be  made  into 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  in  cases  where  the 
co-operation  of  the  Labour  Exchange  is  sought  a 
card  containing  the  necessary  particulars  will  be 

*  School  Government  Chronicle,  Sept.  24th  and  Dec.  icth,  1910. 
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presented  at  the  Exchange,  the  officials  of  which 
are  at  once  to  supply  to  the  Secretary  for  Education 
such  names  and  addresses  of  employers,  and  such 
particulars  of  employment  as  they  may  consider 
suitable.  The  education  officers  will  keep  a  record  of 
the  education  and  employment  of  children  whose 
parents  have  sought  advice.  No  applicant  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  living  in  the  town  may  be 
registered  at  the  Labour  Exchange  except  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  card  signed  by  the  Secretary  for  Education. 
Finally,  the  Labour  Exchange  is  regularly  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  any  available  informa- 
tion as  to  the  industrial  conditions  and  general 
opportunities  for  employment  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Hornsey  scheme  cannot  be  considered  satis- 
factory. "  A  committee  is  to  be  established  by  the 
education  authority  to  advise  parents  and  children 
and  criticise  employment.  In  this  scheme  the  advice 
comes  too  late.  When  you  have  brought  the  child 
and  the  employer  together  it  is  late  to  advise  the 
parent  and  child  that  the  job  should  be  rejected." 
Whilst  admitting  that  "  educational  interests  should 
predominate,"  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  the 
composition  of  the  Hornsey  Committee  is  extremely 
one-sided.  The  Committee  will  consist  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  members,  of  whom  fourteen 
directly  represent  educational  interests.  Those  mem- 
bers "  possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of 
educational  and  industrial  conditions'1  are  out- 
numbered by  at  least  more  than  two  to  one,  and  it 
may  be  by  five  to  one.  The  relations  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Labour  Exchange  seem  to  be 

*  Times  Educational  Supplement,  Nov.  ist,  1910,  p.  31. 
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unnecessarily  complicated,  and  the  policy  of  standing 
apart  from  the  Exchange  is  not  likely  to  be  of  benefit 
to  either  body,  whilst  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
clerical  and  administrative  work  of  the  education 
officials  which  might  be  avoided,  if  the  Exchange 
machinery  were  more  fully  utilised.  Finally,  though 
some  kind  of  after-care  is  included  amongst  the 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion as  to  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  Com- 
mittee contains  no  representatives  of  the  agencies 
interested  in  working  boys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  schemes  is 
that  in  operation  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  established 
on  a  proper  basis  in  1908.*  There  is  a  standing 
committee  of  the  School  Board  known  as  the 
Educational  Information  and  Employment  Bureau 
Committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Board. 
With  this  body  is  associated  an  advisory  council 
representing  the  School  Board  and  other  public 
bodies,  and  the  principal  trades  of  the  city.  The 
executive  officer  is  the  Director,  whose  duties  are  to 
interview  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  and  advise 
them  as  to  suitable  occupations  and  continued  educa- 
tion, to  prepare  information  regarding  continuation 
schools  and  the  industries  of  the  district  (rates  of 
wages,  conditions  of  employment,  etc.),  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  general  requirements  of  employers,  to 
keep  a  record  of  vacancies  and  to  arrange  for  suitable 
candidates  having  an  opportunity  of  applying  for 


*  See  two  memoranda  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  and  also  School  Government  Chronicle,  Jan.  7th,  1911, 
and  Report  of  Organiser  of  Continuation  Classes  in  Edinburgh, 
1909-10. 
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them.  Under  this  scheme  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  at  the  continuation  schools  has  largely 
increased,  employers  being  visited  and  meetings  of 
workpeople  held. 

The  following  table  shows  what  has  been  accom- 
plished *  : — 

Meetings 

Session.  Visits.          of  Workers.  Enrolment. 

1905-6  . .             o  . .           o         . .  3,722 

1906-7  ..  350  ..           2         ..  4,516 

1907-8  495  ..         30         ..  6,477 

1908-9  ..  542  ..         56         ..  7,621 

1909-10  . .  571  . .         81         . .  8,789 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  young  persons  in  Edinburgh  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  who  are  not  in 
attendance  at  day  or  evening  classes. 

From  September,  1909,  to  November,  1910  (the 
first  fourteen  months  of  full  working  of  the  scheme), 
out  of  4,270  reported  as  leaving  the  ordinary  day- 
schools  at  or  since  the  summer  holidays  of  1909, 
1,129  had  made  personal  application  to  the  bureau 
for  employment,  of  which  number  740  had  been 
placed  in  occupations.  Sixty  different  trades  absorbed 
428,  144  had  gone  to  office  work,  52  became  shop 
assistants,  78  obtained  temporary  work,  and  38  went 
to  miscellaneous  employments.  Over  1,800  appli- 
cations for  advice  regarding  education  and  employ- 
ment were  made  during  the  same  period,  whilst  342 
employers  notified  vacancies  representing  496  places. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Exchange  was  opened,  which  led  to  a  consideration 
of  the  relations  between  the  Exchange  and  local 

*  Organiser's  Report,  1909-10,  p.  4. 
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Bureau.     As  a  result  the  original  scheme  has  been 
modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions.      The  Juvenile 
Department  of  the  Labour  Exchange  is  transferred 
to  the  School  Board  offices,  and  all  applicants  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  will  be  dealt  with  there.     A 
Board   of  Trade    official    will    have    charge    of  the 
registration  and  placing,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board    of    Trade    Labour   Exchange   manager,   the 
School    Board   providing  accommodation.     A  repre- 
sentative   of  the    Exchange   is  to  be  placed  on  the 
advisory  council.      The   Labour  Exchange  and  the 
Juvenile  Department  are  being  connected  by  telephone. 
The   Edinburgh  authority  believes  that  "  there  is 
an    advantage  in  keeping  juvenile    registration  in  a 
separate    office    from     adult     registration."      It    is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  what  advantage  this  system 
possesses ;    it   is   certainly    unreasonable    to    expect 
employers  to  use   what    are   practically,    from   their 
point   of  view,    two    separate    institutions    for    one 
purpose — the  supply  of  labour.     And  as  the  employer 
does   not  require    labourers  of  any  precise  age,  but 
merely  in  order  to  do  a  particular  job,  there  will  be 
many  instances  when  he  will  be  uncertain  as  to  the 
department  to  which  he  must  apply.     The  accommo- 
dation of  the  Juvenile  Department  in  a  quite  separate 
building,  even  though  it  be  in   communication    with 
the    Exchange    by   telephone,    will   in    some   degree 
complicate  organisation  and  administration.    Further, 
the   Edinburgh  scheme  does  not  appear  to  view  its 
after-care  work  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  scale. 
The  organiser  and  many  members  of  the  Committee 
have  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort 
to  the  work;    but  apparently  no  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  utilise  the  services  of  various  kinds  of  volun- 
tary workers,  and  the  enrolment  of  visitors  to 
supervise  boys  and  girls  at  work  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  attempted. 

A  well-conceived  scheme  has  been  arranged  in 
Birmingham.*  As  in  Edinburgh,  the  Juvenile  Bureau 
is  not  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Adult  Exchange.  The  Local  Education  Authority 
will  provide  accommodation  for  the  Bureau,  but  the 
cost  of  furnishings,  materials,  staff,  etc.,  will  be 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  officer  in 
charge  (to  be  called  the  assistant  manager)  will  be 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  "  but 
his  appointment  shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  the  local  Education  Committee,  who  shall  also 
have  power  to  request  his  dismissal. "f  Branch 
Exchanges  are  also  to  be  instituted  at  certain  schools, 
the  rooms,  etc.,  being  provided  by  the  local  authority, 
and  the  equipment  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
Exchanges  will  be  open  each  evening,  except  Satur- 
day, from  6  to  9.30  p.m.,  Exchange  officials  attending  to 
register  applications  and  vacancies,  etc.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  the  purely  Exchange  work  is  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (as  in  Edinburgh). 

The  responsibility  for  "  care  "  work  and  organisa- 
tion, however,  will  devolve  solely  upon  the  Education 
Committee.  In  the  words  of  the  Report,J  "  the 
scheme  provides  that  the  Employment  Bureau 
shall  be  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  national  system. 

*  Report  of  the  Special  Sub-Committee  on  the  Institution  of  a 
Juvenile  Employment  Bureau  and  Care  Committee  in  Birmingham 
adopted  by  the  Education  Committee,  Dec.  i6th,  1910. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
P.  20. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Education  Authority 
will  have  sufficient  control  to  secure  attention  being 
paid  to  its  general  suggestions  and  directions,  without 
interfering  in  the  details  of  management.  The  care 
side  of  the  organisation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rightly 
reserved  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  local 
education  authority,  while  provision  is  made  that  the 
Employment  Bureau  shall  always  be  in  a  position 
to  have  full  knowledge  of  the  work  done  and  the 
information  gained  by  the  School  Care  Committees." 
The  Board  of  Trade  will  be  expected  to  dissolve  its 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committee,  its  place  being  taken 
by  a  sub-committee  to  be  called  "  The  Central  Care 
Committee,"  appointed  by  the  Attendance,  Finance, 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  local 
authority.  This  body  will  consist  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, viz.,  six  members  of  the  Education  Committee, 
four  social  workers,  four  teachers,  four  employers,  four 
trade  unionists,  and  the  following  ex-officio  members  : 
the  Divisional  Superintendent  of  the  West  Midland 
Labour  Exchange,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Birming- 
ham Labour  Exchange,  the  chairmen  of  the  six 
Branch  Committees  (if  constituted),  and  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Education  Committee.  The 
Care  Committee  will  have  complete  control  of  all 
work  of  care  and  supervision,  and  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  formation  of  School  Care  Committees 
and  draw  up  regulations  to  govern  the  work  of  the 
Branch  Committees  and  local  Care  Committees. 
In  the  future,  Branch  Committees  will  probably  be 
formed  in  each  local  Exchange  area  consisting  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  School  Care  Committees  in  that 
area.  These  bodies  will  serve  both  as  local  Advisory 
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Committees  for  the  local  Exchange  and  also  as 
supervising  authorities  over  the  work  of  the  School 
Care  Committees.  They  will  also  serve  as  a  channel 
of  communication  between  the  School  Committees 
and  the  Central  Committee  and  will  discuss  matters 
of  policy  and  make  recommendations.  In  addition. 
School  Care  Committees  will  be  appointed  to  super- 
vise, advise,  and  influence  the  young  persons  who  are 
leaving  or  have  left  the  school  to  which  the  School 
Care  Committee  is  attached.  Children  will  be 
interviewed  three  months  before  leaving  school  by 
the  teacher  and  the  "  helper  "  in  the  case.  These 
Committees  will  consist  of  the  Education  Committee's 
representative  for  the  school,  the  school  managers 
(where  they  exist),  teachers,  and  voluntary  workers. 
It  is  the  School  Committees,  therefore,  that  come 
into  personal  contact  with  the  children,  particularly 
as  "  any  person  who  is  already  taking  an  interest  in 
boys  or  girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seven- 
teen, or  who  is  otherwise  in  close  touch  with  families 
with  children  of  that  age,  will  become  ipso  facto 
members  of  the  Care  Committee  of  the  school  to 
which  the  child  belongs  or  belonged."  *  Advice  will 
be  given  to  parents,  and  after  a  situation  has  been 
obtained  the  helper  will  keep  in  effective  touch  with  the 
child  and  his  home,  continue  to  advise  and  encourage 
him  and  his  parents  in  every  way,  encourage  the 
wider  use  of  educational  institutions  of  all  sorts  after 
the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  passed, 
and  report  at  intervals  on  the  child's  progress  in 
work  and  character. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  utilises  voluntary 

*  Report,  p.  34. 
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workers  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  after-care, 
though  no  direct  mention  is  made  of  voluntary 
institutions  as  having  a  part  in  the  general  plan.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  scheme  is  likely  to  have 
its  successors  in  other  towns. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  (the  Education 
(Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910)  the  powers  ol 
Local  Education  Authorities  are  extended  to  include 
"  a  power  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  giving  to 
boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment  by 
means  of  the  collection  and  the  communication  ot 
information  and  the  furnishing  of  advice."  Some  few 
authorities  have  already  exercised  their  powers  under 
the  Act  (Hornsey  and  Birmingham  above). 

There  are  a  large  number  of  voluntary  bodies 
of  different  kinds  dealing  in  the  aggregate  with  a 
larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  above  school  age  than 
the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  great  variety  of  volun- 
tary organisations  according  to  their  functions  and 
objects,  chiefly  because  these  bodies  are  composite  in 
character.  The  following  classification  will  however 
serve  the  present  purpose  : — 

i.  Religious,  e.g., 

Sunday-schools,  institutes,  P.S.A.  meetings  and 
classes  of  all  denominations,  and  the  devotional 
societies  connected  with  them  (Christian 
Endeavours,  International  Bible  Reading 
Association,  Confirmation  and  teachers' 
classes,  etc.),  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
L.E.  D 
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elation,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Ragged  School  Union,  London  Diocesan 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  Lads,  etc. 

2.  Physical,  e.g., 

(1)  The  National  League  for  Physical  Education 

and  Improvement  and  similar  bodies ; 

(2)  Boys'  Brigade,   Church  Lads'    Brigade,  Boys' 

Life  Brigade,  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade,  Jewish 
Lads'  Brigade,  Boy  Scouts,  National  Peace 
Scouts,  Girls'  Life  Brigade,  Girl  Guides,  etc., 
London  Playing  Fields  Society,  Athletic 
Clubs,  etc. 

3.  Social  and  Intellectual,  e.g., 

(1)  Lads'  and  Girls'  Clubs  and  Institutes,  Homes 

for  Working  Boys  and  Girls,  Federation  ot 
London  Working  Boys'  Clubs,  National 
League  of  Workers  with  Boys  ; 

(2)  Literary,  Debating,  and  Mutual  Improvement 

Societies,  Reading  Circles,  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  etc. 

4.  Industrial,  e.g., 

(1)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Com- 

mittees, Lads'  Employment  Association,  Man- 
sion House  Advisory  Committee  for  Asso- 
ciations for  Boys,  National  Industrial  Edu- 
cation League,  National  Institution  of 
Apprenticeship,  Boys'  Country  Work  Society, 
etc.; 

(2)  Industrial  Homes  for  Working  Boys,  etc. 

First  place  must  be  given  to  the   Sunday-schools, 
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institutes,  and  classes  of  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions, with  which  'may  be  included  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the 
number  of  children  above  school  age  and  under 
eighteen  who  are  connected  with  religious  organisa- 
tions. It  would  appear,  however,  that  only  one-fifth 
of  the  adolescent  population  is  in  attendance  at 
churches  and  Sunday-schools,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
those  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  "  80  per 
cent,  of  the  elder  scholars  drift  away  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  church  and  school."  *  The  fact  that 
at  the  time  that  boys  and  girls  leave  the  day-schools 
they  begin  to  fall  away  from  the  Sunday-schools 
discloses  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  The  appalling 
leakage  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  control  of  religious 
organisations  is  a  question  to  which  these  bodies  are 
devoting  serious  attention.  "  The  formal  methods  of 
the  Sunday-school  clearly  are  failing  to  hold  the  lads, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  Sunday-school  leaders  shall 
be  prepared  to  follow  methods  which  will  attract  and 
hold  the  normal  boy  of  to-day."  f  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted, — the  establishment  of  Sunday  and 
week-night  institutes,  of  Boys'  Brigades  of  various 
types,  of  Evening  Homes,  athletic  clubs,  etc.  Whilst 
the  scope  of  this  work  is  undoubtedly  increasing, 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  not  only  to  retain 
scholars,  but  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the 
Sunday-schools. 

Other  organisations,   which   are   semi-military  in 
form,  and  whilst  making  for  physical  development, 

*  "The  Bible  or  Sunday  Institute"  (Sunday-school  Union  leaflet). 
t  loyth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  1910,  p.  24. 
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are  fundamentally  religious  or  patriotic  in  character, 
are  the  Boys'  Brigade,  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade,  the  Catholic  Lads'  Brigade,  the 
Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  and  the  more  recent  Boy 
Scouts ;  there  are  also  analogous  bodies  for  girls  like 
the  Girls'  Life  Brigade  and  the  Girl  Guides.  These 
organisations  all  continue  their  control  of  boys  and 
girls  after  the  school-leaving  age,  and  are  con- 
sequently a  valuable  national  asset  as  being  an 
effective  means  of  adolescent  after-care.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  coming 
under  the  influence  of  the  movement  is  comparatively 
small. 

There  are  probably  about  250,000  boys  attached  to 
the  various  brigades  and  corps  of  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  girls  is  very  much 
less.  There  are,  however,  large  numbers  of  lads 
connected  with  gymnastic  and  athletic  clubs  of  various 
kinds,  many  of  which  are  associated  with  religious 
institutions.  Another  set  of  institutions  which  may 
be  grouped  with  the  above  are  the  Holiday  Camps 
and  Holiday  Associations,  and  societies  which 
send  boys  and  girls  away  for  holidays,  either  under 
canvas  or  otherwise.  These  bodies  are  as  a  rule 
linked  with  other  institutions,  or  co-operate  with 
various  voluntary  and  public  agencies  in  the  work  of 
choosing  lads  and  girls  who  will  benefit  by  such 
a  holiday  as  the  camps  provide. 

On  the  intellectual  side  will  be  found  debating  and 
literary  societies  and  voluntary  classes  very  largely 
worked  by  religious  bodies  or  by  lads'  and  girls' 
clubs.  Whilst  there  are  many  scientific  societies 
(naturalist,  geological,  photographic,  geographical, 
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etc.),  literary  and  musical  societies,  they  are  almost 
always  adult  organisations  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
juvenile  sections  attached  to  them ;  nor  do  they  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  appear  systematically  to 
endeavour  to  recruit  their  members  from  youths  and 
girls  belonging  to  other  voluntary  bodies.  Members 
of  the  learned  societies  do  at  times  give  lectures  to 
literary  and  debating  societies,  but  there  has  been 
no  attempt  at  genuine  co-operation  between  them. 

There  are  few  purely  social  clubs  for  working  boys 
and  girls.  These  institutions  wisely  extend  their 
operations  beyond  indoor  games  and  recreations  to 
more  strenuous  forms  of  activity,  both  mental  and 
physical.  These  clubs  vary  in  character :  some  are 
a  part  of  religious  organisations,  whilst  some  are 
worked  by  individuals  or  bodies  other  than  the 
Churches.  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter  kind  are 
concerned  with  the  lowest  class  of  lads  and  form  the 
only  educative  and  refining  influence  with  which  these 
youths  come  into  contact.  They  are  therefore  valu- 
able, but  their  work  is  often  hampered  by  financial 
difficulties,  and  there  still  remain  outside  the  clubs 
very  many  of  the  lads  and  girls  of  the  class  for  which 
the  institutions  are  intended. 

In  addition  to  clubs,  there  are  homes  for  working 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  in  London  alone  about 
forty  homes  under  private  management  which  receive 
friendless  and  destitute  working  boys  from  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  earlier,  and  maintain  them  until 
early  manhood.  Altogether  there  are  probably  about 
2,000  boys  in  the  homes,  which  vary  in  accommodation 
from  300  to  less  than  twenty.  The  lads  are  prepared 
in  the  workshops  for  skilled  industries  such  as  boot- 
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making,  harness-making,  basket-making,  printing, 
baking,  and  tailoring.*  The  Edinburgh  Industrial 
Brigade  Home  for  Working  Lads  has  142  boys  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  under  its  care, 
whom  it  apprentices  as  far  as  possible.f  The 
National  Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Boys  main- 
tains, educates,  and  teaches  trades  to  about  a  hundred 
crippled  boys  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Some  of  the  homes  are  not  so  industrial  in  character, 
aiming  only  at  providing  board  and  lodgings  for 
homeless  working  boys  and  girls,  and  affording  them 
healthful  recreation  and  friendly  guidance.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Barnardo's  homes  touches  part  of  the  adoles- 
cent population.  One  of  the  objects  is  "  to  rescue, 
educate,  industrially  train,  and  place  out  in  life  orphan 
and  destitute  children.'7  Destitute  children  are 
received  "  without  any  limitation  as  to  age,  sex, 
creed,  or  nationality  "  and  "  irrespective  of  any  kind 
of  physical  infirmity ;  crippled  children,  blind,  deaf 
mutes,  incurables,  and  even  those  given  over  for 
death  are  eligible  if  really  destitute."  J  The  table  on 
the  opposite  page  shows  the  ages  of  children  who  were 
"  permanent  admissions  "  to  the  homes  in  igo6.§ 

It  will  be  seen  that  455  (or  over  20  per  cent.)  were 
above  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Emigration  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  ot 
the  institution.  Up  to  July,  1910,  22,400  boys  and 

*  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  Working  Boys'  Homes  in  London 
(ed.  E.  J.  Urwick,  1908). 

t  Employment  of  Children  Act  Committee.  Evidence,  Qns.  4,042, 
4,050,  4,065. 

J  Quoted  in  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Barnardo,"  by  Mrs.  Barnardo  and 
J.  Marchant,  p.  148. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  327. 
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Ages  on  admission. 

Years.  Number. 

Under  2  . .         . .  283 

2—5  ..         ..  189 

5 — 10  . .         . .  641 

10—14  ..         ..  523 

14—16  287 

Over  1 6  168 

Total  2,091  permanent  admissions. 

girls  have  been  placed  in  the  colonies,  the  large 
majority  going  to  Canada,  though  a  number  have  been 
sent  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
Only  the  pick  of  the  members  of  the  homes  are  allowed 
to  emigrate,  and  they  are  put  under  the  care  of 
properly  qualified  persons  connected  with  the  homes 
before  being  placed  in  situations.*  Quintin  Hogg 
was  also  a  strong  supporter  of  emigration,  recognis- 
ing "the  difficulties  a  boy,  especially  one  of  weak 
character,  encountered  in  trying  to  better  himself  so 
long  as  he  was  surrounded  with  his  old  companions, 
the  familiar  scenes  of  dirt  and  disgrace,  the  scoffing, 
perhaps  even  hostile,  relations,  etc."t 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  question  of  child 
emigration  is  gaining  recognition.  A  society  has  been 
founded  by  colonials  at  Oxford  University  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Child 
Emigration  to  the  Colonies,"  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  having  offered  the  Society  50,000  acres 
as  a  farm  training  ground  and  other  facilities.J 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  more  definitely  industrial 
organisations.  Many  of  the  societies  already  mentioned, 
e.g.,  lads'  clubs,  Boys'  Brigades,  etc.,  do  something  to 
get  situations  for  lads,  though  in  a  necessarily  limited 

*  I  bid.,  p.  167. 

f  "  Quintin  Hogg,"  by  E.  M.  Hogg,  p.  73. 

\  Progress,  April,  1910,  pp.  140,  141. 
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way.  One  of  the  most  important  industrial  voluntary 
agencies  is  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employ- 
ment Association,  to  which  are  affiliated  a  number  of 
committees  in  London,  and  some  in  the  provinces. 
The  object  of  the  movement  is  "  the  promotion  of 
thorough  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls  by 
apprenticeship  and  other  methods,  including  arrange- 
ments for  attendance  at  trade  schools  and  at 
technical  classes."* 

The  Association  works  through  its  local  committees, 
which  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  elementary 
schools  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  their  districts. 
The  Committee  find  suitable  situations  for  the  boys  on 
their  books,  and  "  make  terms  between  the  employer 
and  the  apprentice "  or  "  learner  "  with  a  view  to 
securing  fair  conditions  to  the  employee  and  satis- 
factory workers  to  the  employer.  The  Report  for 
1909  states  the  work  of  the  central  organisation  as 
follows : — 

(1)  To  receive,  co-ordinate,  and  supplement,  when 

necessary,  the  industrial  information  obtained 
by  the  local  committees,  and  to  give  affiliated 
committees  access  to  all  such  information  ; 

(2)  To  encourage  the  formation  of  new  committees 

by  acquainting  their  promoters  with  the 
methods  of  those  already  in  existence  and  by 
placing  the  industrial  information  already 
collected  at  their  disposal  ; 

(3)  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 

Association  by  organising  meetings  and  con- 
ferences, and  to  issue  such  literature  as  may 

*  Annual  Report,  1909,  p.  5. 
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be  useful,  e.g.,  pamphlets  on  trades,  sugges- 
tions to  new  committees,  etc. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with 
by  the  London  Committee  during  1909*  : — 


Boys. 
286 


Girls. 
146 


1,968          1,546 

2,254          1,692=3,946 


219 

236 

. 

158 

441 

. 

142 

121 

71 

68 

80 

69 

83 

73 

. 

116 

81 

. 

147 

65 

485 

264 

, 

280 

158 

. 

473 

116 

Number  on  books,  January,  1909    . . 
Number  of  applications  and  reappli- 
cations 

Totals 


Trades  placed. 
Apprentices 
Learners 
Other  occupations 

On  trial 

Left  after  trial 

Situations  refused 

Referred  to  other  agencies 

Refused  as  unsuitable 

Placed  themselves 

Withdrawn 

Still  under  consideration 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Committees  as  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Associa- 
tion for  1 909!  : — 

Birmingham  Women's  Settlement  Employment  Com- 
mittee : — 6 1  girls  applied  for  advice ;  24  placed  ; 
10  still  on  books  ;  in  addition,  about  60  older 
women  and  girls  placed. 

Camberley  Skilled  Employment  Committee  :  —  7 
apprentices  and  2  learners  placed ;  8  boys 
waiting  to  be  placed. 

Cambridge  Boys'  Employment  Registry: — 123  appli- 
cations; in  addition,  21  on  books  at  beginning  of 

*   1909  Report,  p.  34. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  35—37- 
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year;  67  placed  in  work  ;  19  apprenticed;  2  on 
trial ;  premiums  paid  in  n  cases  ;  5  boys  sent  to 
farms;  10  placed  away  from  the  district. 
Croydon  Borough   Guild  of  Help  Apprenticeship  and 
Skilled  Employment  Committee  : — Applications 
from  63  boys  and  2  girls ;  33  placed. 
Edinburgh    Employment    and  Apprenticeship   Com- 
mittee : — 147  applications ;  30  placed  (n  girls  and 
19  boys). 

Enfield  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Com- 
mittee : — 52  applications  from  boys  and  2  from 
girls  ;  17  placed,  5  still  under  consideration. 
Glasgow  Skilled  Employment  Committee  :  —  130 
applications  (48  boys  and  82  girls)  ;  26  boys  and 
48  girls  got  situations. 

Kingston  -  on  -  Thames  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled 
Employment  Association  : — 33  applications  ;  6 
placed. 

Liverpool  Skilled  Employment  and  Apprenticeship 
Committee  : — Applications,  boys  156,  girls  146  ; 
reapplications  33;  advised  117;  placed  30; 
referred  to  other  agencies  48. 

Oxford  Council  for  Industrial  Advancement  of  Young 
People  : — In  18  months,  received  applications 
from  91  boys  and  26  girls  ;  26  boys  and  12  girls 
placed. 

Some  of  these  committees  are  only  of  recent 
formation. 

The  Lads'  Employment  Committee,  a  London 
organisation  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the 
apprenticeship  committees,  holds  that  "  the  antiquated 
forms  of  apprenticeship  at  present  in  use  are  incom- 
patible with  existing  conditions.  They  most  strongly 
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disapprove  of  binding  a  lad  for  some  years  to  work 
which,  owing  to  the  ever-growing  specialisation  and 
subdivision  of  labour,  can  be  learnt  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  or  which  may  become  obsolete  during  the  course 
of  apprenticeship  owing  to  the  constant  changes  as 
the  result  of  mechanical  improvements."  The  Com- 
mittee's main  endeavour  is  to  compensate,  in  non- 
indentured  cases,  for  the  stability  of  employment, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  apprenticeship, 
by  carefully  selecting  firms  whose  standing  seems  to 
guarantee  permanency  of  employment,  even  through 
bad  times.* 

Of  the  368  fresh  applicants  placed  by  the  Committee 
during  1909  nearly  half  were  drafted  from  the  day- 
schools,  and  a  number  from  the  London  Diocesan 
Church  Lads'  Brigade,  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade, 
the  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  Boys'  Brigade,  and  from 
various  boys'  clubs,  etc.,  the  Committee  being  in  touch 
with  these  bodies  and  with  the  headmasters  of  schools. 
The  organisation  endeavours  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  lads  after  they  are  placed.  "  The  Com- 
mittee is  frequently  able  to  adjust  minor  differences 
between  the  lads  and  their  employers,  to  facilitate  their 
attendance  at  technical  and  continuation  schools,  to 
secure  improved  remuneration  from  time  to  time,  and 
generally  to  render  the  lads  useful  service." 

The  Mansion  House  Advisory  Committee  of  Associa- 
tions for  Boys  is  a  body  representing  the  Boys' 
Brigade,  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  London  Diocesan 
Church  Lads'  Brigade,  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade,  the 
Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Federation 

*  Lads'  Employment  Committee,  Third  Annual  Report,  1909,  p.  9. 
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of  London  Working  Boys'  Clubs,  and  the  Boys'  Life 
Brigade.  A  scheme  has  recently  been  arranged  by 
which  the  30,000  boys  in  London  with  whom  the 
Committee  is  dealing  may  be  brought  into  touch  with 
employers  through  the  Labour  Exchanges.  The 
objects  of  the  scheme  are — 

(1)  To  establish  machinery  by  which  boys  shall  be 

passed  on  to  a  suitable  employer,  and,  if 
possible,  to  induce  the  employer  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  attendance  of  his  lads  at  con- 
tinuation classes  ; 

(2)  To  secure  the  interests  of  employers  and  show 

them  the  advantages  of  engaging  boys  of 
certified  good  character  through  the  Labour 
Exchanges  ; 

(3)  To  induce  boys  to  join  one  or   other   of  the 

various  organisations  which  by  drill  and  other 
methods  inculcate  discipline,  strengthen  cha- 
racter, and  promote  efficiency.* 

In  co-operation  with  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Committee  hopes  for  the  extension  of  continuation 
classes  in  the  various  boys'  organisations.  Although 
the  scheme  is  at  present  confined  to  London,  it  is 
hoped  to  extend  operations  to  the  large  provincial 
towns. 

The  three  organisations  here  discussed  illustrate  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  bring  voluntary  agencies 
into  close  connection  with  other  voluntary  bodies  and 
public  institutions,  though  little  headway  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  provinces.  The  strength  of 
these  schemes  lies  in  their  specialised  activity,  but  it  is 

*  Times,  Dec.  3oth,  1910. 
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also  their  fatal  weakness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adolescent  population  as  a  whole.  Speaking  generally, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  boy-workers  than  to  girl- 
workers.  There  is  further  the  more  serious  objection 
that  they  are  in  the  main  concerned  with  "  good " 
boys  and  girls,  whom  they  endeavour  to  place  in 
"good"  situations.  This  work  is  of  course  useful, 
though  the  "  good  "  juveniles  are  on  the  whole  those 
who  can  better  be  left  to  themselves.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, it  is  important  that  the  work  of  these  organisa- 
tions should  proceed  and  develop,  means  must  be 
found  of  giving  assistance  to  all  children,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent. 

Inadequate  as  the  treatment  of  the  various  agencies 
at  work  on  the  problems  of  adolescent  life  has  been, 
it  may  have  served  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.     The  activity  of  Local 
Education  Authorities  varies  widely  from  district  to 
district.     In  some  of  the  larger  towns  continuation 
education  has  been  greatly  developed  ;  in  other  places 
not  only  is  such  training  more  or  less  neglected,  but 
half-time  is  permitted  and  total  exemption  from  school 
allowed  too  early,  whilst  the  evils  of  street  trading  go 
unregulated.     In  isolated  cases  there  is  some  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Education  Authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies,   chiefly   those  of  an   industrial    character, 
though  the  utilisation  of  lads'  clubs,  brigades,  etc., 
by  Education  Authorities  as  a  means  of  preventing 
children  from  dropping  out  of  the  ken  of  beneficent 
influences,  and  as  a  method  of  recruiting  students  for 
continuation  schools,  is  almost  unknown.     Nor  have 
the  local   authorities  shown  much  energy  in  bringing 
adolescent  institutions  into  direct  contact  with  children 
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about  to  leave  school.  Though  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  in  some  instances  co-operated  with 
employment  committees  and  similar  bodies,  such  a 
course  is  not  common.  Their  most  valuable  "  in- 
dustrial "  work  has  probably  been  in  the  shape  of 
co-operation  with  employers  with  a  view  to  extend- 
ing the  facilities  for  attendance  at  apprenticeship 
and  other  day  continuation  classes  and  at  evening 
schools. 

The  voluntary  agencies,  useful  as  their  work  is  in 
the  comparatively  small  area  of  their  operation,  do  not 
cover  the  whole  ground.  According  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Eyre,  there  are  not  "  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
youthful  portion  of  our  industrial  population  who  are 
materially  touched  or  assisted  at  present  by  anything 
in  the  shape  of  any  well-organised  recreative  agency 
out  of  school  or  working  hours."*  More  recently  these 
societies  have  shown  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  to  some  extent,  though  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  overlapping  in  the  multiplicity  of  bodies 
dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  Labour  Exchanges,  though  so  recently 
established,  have,  in  co-operation  with  the  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committees,  made  a  beginning  of  their  work, 
utilising  in  some  cases  voluntary  visitors.  Their 
ultimate  success  however  depends  on  the  support  of 
the  Education  Authorities  and  voluntary  agencies, 
and  the  mobilisation  of  a  corps  of  volunteer  workers. 

Education  Authorities  are  more  and  more  recognis- 
ing the  necessity  of  adopting  means  of  extending  their 
control  over  children  above  school  age,  and  voluntary 

*  Physical  Deterioration  Committee.    Evidence,  Qn.  3,563. 
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societies  and  social  workers  have  of  late  shown  their 
willingness  to  take  a  share  in  advising,  assisting,  and 
supervising  young  workers. 

It  only  remains  therefore  to  suggest  the  means 
which  may  be  adopted  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
agencies. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  JUVENILE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

AT  present  the  bodies  that  are  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Juvenile  Labour  Exchange  are  of 
three  kinds  : — 

(1)  The  Board  of  Trade  Exchanges ; 

(2)  Those  organised  by  Local  Education  Authorities; 

(3)  Those  organised  by  voluntary  institutions. 

It  is  advisable  at  the  outset  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  the  proper  body  to  undertake  this  kind  of  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Juvenile  Labour  Bureau  is 
faced  with  a  problem  differing  greatly  from  that  of 
the  Adult  Exchange,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
material  in  the  two  cases  differs  greatly.  The  appli- 
cants at  the  latter  are  a  more  or  less  finished  product, 
whilst  the  Juvenile  Exchange  deals  with  the  raw 
material.  The  adult  is  assumed  to  be  a  free  agent, 
to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  labour  market 
and  industrial  conditions ;  the  child  is  immature, 
inexperienced,  and  almost  totally  ignorant  of  industrial 
affairs.  The  former  is  embarked  upon  his  industrial 
career  ;  the  latter  is  about  to  embark  upon  it.  The 
question  of  the  controlling  authority  of  juvenile 
bureaux  is  therefore  one  of  some  importance.  The 
voluntary  associations  have  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
valuable  work  in  a  most  limited  field,  but  their 
restricted  range  and  the  narrow  choice  they  are 
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able  to  offer  to  employers,  render  them  unfitted  for 
the  task,  if  indeed  they  wished  to  undertake  it.  It 
is  most  necessary,  however,  that  Apprenticeship 
Committees,  Skilled  Employment  Committees  and 
similar  bodies  should  be  linked  up  with  the  Juvenile 
Labour  Exchanges,  continuing  their  present  work, 
only  with  the  cognisance  of  the  Bureau  Managers ; 
for  a  large  number  of  voluntary  helpers  will  be 
required  to  take,  in  all  boys  and  girls,  that 
sympathetic  interest  which  is  so  important  a  part 
of  the  work  of  these  voluntary  organisations.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  hoped,  as  Mr.  Keeling  has  already  sug- 
gested,* that  voluntary  agencies  of  this  kind  will  use 
for  their  meetings,  etc.,  the  rooms  of  the  Labour 
Exchange. 

Of  the  two  remaining  authorities — the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Local  Education  Committee — more 
must  be  said.  The  latter  has  found  many  advocates, 
who  have  insisted  on  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
children  possessed  by  the  Education  Authority,  of  its 
specialised  administration  in  affairs  of  child  life,  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  educational  control  over  a 
longer  period,  and  of  the  general  unsuitability  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Exchange  Authorities  for  the  work  of 
dealing  with  immature  labourers.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  Education  Authority,  as  an  adminis- 
trative body,  has  itself  no  knowledge  of  children.  Such 
knowledge  is  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  teachers, 
who  themselves  would  not  administer  an  Education 
Authority's  Juvenile  Labour  Exchange.  Information 
regarding  the  children  would,  therefore,  have  to  be 

*  Keeling,  "  Labour  Exchange  in  Relation  to  Boy  and  Girl  Labour," 
1910,  p.  65.    (King,  6rf.). 
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transferred  from  the  schools  tb  the  Exchange,  a 
process  which  would  be  no  more  difficult  if  the 
Exchange  were  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  other  words,  both  authorities  are  under 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge 
from  the  teachers,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  Local 
Education  Authority  has  no  real  advantage  over  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  the  next  place,  the  administration 
of  the  former  body  is  educational  and  not  industrial. 
The  Labour  Exchange  must  face  problems  outside 
the  purview  of  the  Education  Authority,  problems 
which  are  essentially  economic,  and  much  wider  than 
the  mere  question  of  technical  education.  It  must 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  as  a 
whole,  the  relation  between  the  adolescent  and  the 
adult  markets  for  labour,  modes  of  entry  into  trades, 
and  industrial  prospects,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
important  questions. 

There  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  system  of  Juvenile  Exchanges  under  the 
control  of  the  various  Education  Authorities.  The 
fact  that  the  Bureaux  would  be  administered  by  a 
large  number  of  independent  local  authorities  would 
render  co-operation  difficult.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Exchanges  will  be  concerned  with  the  move- 
ment of  young  labourers,  an  operation  which  will 
necessitate  continuous  communication  between  town 
and  town.  The  present  national  system,  with  stations 
already  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  would,  from 
this  point  of  view,  serve  the  purpose  better  than  a  set 
of  independent  Education  Authority  Bureaux. 

There  is  the  further  objection  to  a  duplication  of 
Labour  Exchange  Authorities.  Apart  from  the  waste 
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of  effort  involved,  there  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer  to  be  considered.  The  success  of  Labour 
Bureaux  depends  upon  the  support  of  employers  ot 
labour,  and  to  ask  them  to  apply  to  two  separate 
institutions — to  one  for  adolescent  and  to  the  other 
for  adult  labourers — would  be  to  prejudice  the  future 
of  the  Exchanges.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  masters  to  deal  with  two  organisations  for 
what  to  them  are  similar  operations — the  supply  of 
labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  economic  problems  involved.  It 
is  in  an  unrivalled  position  for  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
labour  market  as  a  whole,  and  the  bearings  of  boy 
and  girl  labour  on  adult  labour  and  vice  versa.  The 
buildings  and  organisation  of  the  adult  branch  of  the 
Exchanges  are  available  for  the  juvenile  department. 
The  transition  from  the  juvenile  to  the  adult  depart- 
ment would  be  rendered  easier  where  both  sections 
were  under  one  roof.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  Board  of  Trade  Exchanges  are  in  close  con- 
nection with  one  another  and  with  a  Central  Depart- 
ment to  a  degree  impossible  in  any  other  than  a 
national  system. 

It  does  not  follow  that  to  make  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  authority  controlling  Juvenile  Bureaux  would  lead 
to  the  neglect  of  educational  interests,  as  will  be 
shown  at  a  later  stage. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  is  unfitted  for  the  administration  of  a 
general  system  of  Juvenile  Labour  Exchanges,  and  that 
the  work  is  more  likely  to  be  efficiently  undertaken  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

E  2 
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Assuming,  then,  a  national  system  of  Bureaux 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  question 
arises  as  to  its  relations  v»ith  the  Education  Authori- 
ties and  the  Voluntary  Agencies,  for  both  types  of 
organisation  will  be  found  necessary  parts  of  any 
comprehensive  scheme. 

^Before  considering  these  matters  in  detail,  however, 
it  is  important  to  clear  the  ground  on  one  other  point. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  problems  stated  in  Chapter  I.,  we 
have  to  ask  whether  the  ends  will  be  best  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  or  voluntary  Bureaux.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  evils  connected  with  boy  labour  arise  from 
lack  of  guidance  and  control,  and  optional  use  would 
leave  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  untouched. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the 
problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  the  labour  market  by  encouraging  entry  into  rising 
and  developing  industries,  and  thereby  automatically 
discouraging  entry  into  overstocked  and  declining 
industries.  The  Labour  Exchange  and  its  Advisory 
Committee  must,  as  far  as  possible,  by  advice  and  the 
dissemination  of  industrial  information,  regulate  not 
only  the  amount  of  young  labour  absorbed  into  certain 
industries,  but  also  the  rate  of  entry  into  trades. 
Unless  the  Bureaux  are  cognisant  of  all  situations 
obtained  they  will  be  very  seriously  hampered  in  their 
attempts  to  direct  the  flow  of  adolescent  labour  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimise  industrial  dislocation. 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Exchange  officials  should  know  of  all  posts 
filled,  whether  actually  got  through  the  Exchange 
or  not. 
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Lastly,  the  fullest  knowledge  of  industrial  careers 
is  indispensable  to  any  thorough  understanding  of  the 
evils  arising  out  of  unregulated  boy  andagirl  labour. 
Under  a  voluntary  system  only  a  portion  of  the 
adolescent  population  would  use  the  Exchanges,  and 
amongst  this  portion  we  should  find  only  a  small 
proportion  of  cases  where  the  industrial  careers  were 
complete.  It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is  to  lengthen  the  period  of  compul- 
sory oversight  and  control,  and  many  of  the  arguments 
used  in  favour  of  raising  the  school  age  and  of  insti- 
tuting compulsory  continuation  schools  may,  mutatis 
mutandis,  be  applied  to  compulsory  Labour  Exchanges. 

Further,  when  the  number  of  vacancies  filled  by 
the  Exchange,  as  at  present,  is  only  small  compared 
with  the  number  filled  by  the  "hawking"  of  labour, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Bureau  machinery  for  bringing  together  suitable 
employers  and  employees.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions the  scope  for  selection  on  both  sides  is  limited, 
so  that  it  is  more  or  less  accidental  for  a  master  to 
obtain  exactly  the  kind  of  labourer  he  requires,  or  for 
the  latter  to  get  the  kind  of  situation  he  desires. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  from  the  time  of 
leaving  school  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  all  boys 
and  girls  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Labour  Exchange  officers  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  that  all  situations  should  be  filled  through 
the  Exchanges,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Exchange 
officers.  The  minimum  demand  should  be  for  com- 
pulsory powers  with  regard  to  all  jobs  obtained  in 
"  blind  alley  "  trades.  This  proposal,  however,  would 
be  difficult  to  carry  out,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
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indicate  what  are  "  blind  alley  "  trades.  In  many  cases 
it  is  not  the  occupation  itself  which  is  at  fault,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  the  occupation  is  followed. 
It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  draw  up  a  schedule 
of  notorious  occupations  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  end  in  a  "  blind  alley." 

It  has  been  urged  that  for  the  State  to  undertake 
the  filling  of  "  blind  alley  "  jobs  is  for  it  to  tolerate  the 
exLstence  of  an  evil,  and  that  a  national  system  of 
Labour  Exchanges  should  not  deliberately  aid  unsatis- 
factory employers  in  obtaining  labour.  But,  surely,  it 
is  more  advisable  that  those  jobs  should  be  filled  in 
the  light  of  day  ;  and  of  all  the  boy  and  girl  occupa- 
tions, these  are  the  ones  where  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  workers  in  them  are  most  needed. 
And,  further,  the  more  situations  are  focussed  into 
Labour  Exchanges  the  greater  will  be  the  competition, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  will  become  to  fill  what  are 
called  "  bad  "  jobs. 

In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  suggestion  here  made  would  not 
interfere  either  with  the  liberty  of  individuals  to 
choose  their  occupations  or  with  the  freedom  of 
individuals  to  make  private  arrangements.  Firstly, 
all  that  the  Exchange  and  its  helpers  could 
acccomplish  would  be  merely  to  place  before  parents, 
guardians  and  those  interested  all  the  necessary 
information  required  to  make  a  more  intelligent 
selection  of  a  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  be  possible 
for  Jones,  out  of  friendship  with  Brown,  to  "  set  on  " 
the  latter's  son  without  any  interference  from  an 
external  authority.  It  would  merely  be  necessary  to 
notify  the  particulars  to  the  Exchange  authorities. 
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The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  Labour  Exchange.  The  Juvenile 
Bureau  deals  with  boys  and  girls  at  the  outset  of  their 
industrial  careers,  at  a  period  when  counsel  and 
direction  is  most  required.  Hence  its  work  will  be 
much  more  than  the  registration  and  placing  of 
applicants  in  situations.  It  has,  indeed,  two  distinct 
functions,  the  one  mechanical,  the  other  advisory.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  organise  the  Juvenile 
Exchange  into  two  departments  : 

(1)  A  Registration  Department. 

(2)  An  Intelligence  Department. 

The  latter  section  would  best  be  managed  by  an 
official  of  the  Education  Authority,  who  would  make 
use  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  Labour  Ex- 
change officials,  though  there  must  be  intimate 
connection  between  the  two  departments.  The 
Intelligence  Department  official  would  also  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee.  The 
duty  of  this  department  (or  really  of  the  Board  of 
Trade)  would  be  to  collect  information  relating  to 
each  industry  in  the  locality.  The  information 
specially  needed  would  be : — 

(1)  Mode  and  age  of  entry. 

(2)  Immediate  and  future  wages. 

(3)  Continuation  and  evening  classes,  if  any. 

(4)  Hours  of  labour. 

(5)  Any  other  information  likely  to  be  of  importance 

in  deciding  a  career,  e.g.,  prospects  of  pro- 
motion, whether  a  "  dangerous  trade,"  etc. 

In  the  next  place  the  Board  of  Trade  should  publish, 
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as  far  as  knowledge  permits,  lists  of  expanding  trades. 
The  need  for  this  is  obvious,  for  it  cannot  be  insisted 
upon  too  strongly  that  to  direct  young  labourers  into 
the  new  and  developing  trades,  and  at  the  same  time, 
therefore,  to  divert  them  from  decaying  trades,  would 
be  to  perform  a  direct  service  to  industry  by  relieving 
the  pressure  on  occupations  which  are  becoming  over- 
crowded, either  through  a  rush  into  the  industry  in 
the  past,  or  through  a  relative  over-supply  of  labour 
arising  from  trade  contraction,  and  preparing  an 
adequate  supply  of  labour  in  readiness  for  future 
developments  in  rising  industries. 

The  Labour  Exchange  authorities  should  also 
undertake  what  may  be  termed  a  physiological 
classification  of  occupations,  i.e.,  a  classification 
based  upon  the  nature  of  the  effort  demanded  from 
the  individual.  The  first  general  division  would 
probably  be  into  the  following  classes  : — 

(1)  Physical :  Requiring   bodily    effort,  with   com- 

paratively little  mental  effort. 

(2)  Manual :  Requiring  bodily  effort,  with  a  larger 

amount  of  mental  effort. 

(3)  Mental :  In  which  mental  effort  preponderates, 

requiring  practically  no  physical  effort. 

These  main  divisions  would  of  course  be  further 
sub-divided,  e.g.,  into  indoor  and  outdoor,  and  into 
heavy,  medium  and  light  effort  of  the  various  kinds. 
This  classification  would  naturally  result  in  the 
grouping  of  totally  different  occupations  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view,  but  each  class  would  com- 
prise trades  fundamentally  similar  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  effort  required.  It  would  be  possible, 
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therefore,  to  place  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  broad  class,  in 
the  occupations  comprising  which  he  or  she  would, 
generally  speaking,  be  equally  successful.  There  is 
only  a  very  small  number  of  children  whose  abilities 
are  so  restricted  in  range  and  so  pronounced  that  they 
can  be  employed  efficiently  in  only  one  very  narrow 
group  of  occupations.  In  far  the  larger  number  of 
cases  we  have  to  deal  with  average  boys  and  girls 
who,  within  certain  limits,  will  be  as  efficient  and 
successful  in  one  trade  as  in  another.  A  boy  who 
makes  a  good  joiner  will  make  an  equally  good 
turner,  or  plumber.  The  qualification  "  within  certain 
limits  "  is  necessary  because  a  good  joiner  may  not 
prove  equally  good  as  a  clerk  or  commercial  traveller. 
It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  within  each  group  of 
occupations,  by  placing  before  applicants  for  jobs  the 
superior  opportunities  obtained  in  certain  trades  of  the 
group,  to  regulate  to  some  extent  the  amount  of 
labour  entering  each  occupation  in  the  group. 

But  this  fact  must  be  faced :  that  all  children  are 
not  fitted  for  the  more  skilled  occupations,  and,  more- 
over, there  is  not  room  for  them.  The  principle  here 
advocated  would  work  both  ways.  It  would  tend  to 
prevent  superior  lads  falling  into  low-skilled  work,  and 
also  tend  to  operate  against  boys  of  an  inferior 
standard  joining  the  higher  bands  of  skilled  labour 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  It  is  obviously  sounder 
to  train  a  good  "  labourer "  than  an  inefficient 
artisan. 

It  will  be  observed  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  control  entirely  the  actual 
machinery  of  registration  and  placing,  and  obtain 
information  regarding  industries,  etc.,  to  be  put  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau.  The  function  of 
the  Education  Authority  (through  its  appointed 
official)  would  be  the  more  individual  work  of  advising 
and  assisting  in  the  actual  choice  of  occupation  in  the 
light  of  the  information  received.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  Board  of  Trade  Exchange  and 
the  Education  Authority  would  be  best  obtained  by 
placing  the  Intelligence  Bureau  either  in  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  building. 

Each  child  will  in  the  first  place  be  provided  with  a 
card.  It  is  necessary  that  scholars  from  secondary  as 
well  as  elementary  schools  should  utilise  the  Bureau. 
In  this  case  the  Career  Card  would  require  some 
modification.  These  cards,  which  should  be  a 
standard  size,  so  that  they  may  if  necessary  be  for- 
warded from  one  town  to  another,  will  consist  of  the 
following  parts : — 

(1)  General. — Name,  address,  date  of  birth,  record 
of  attendances,  standard  reached,  name  of  school  last 
attended  and  nature  of  out-of-school  employment,  if 
any.     This  part  of  the  card  should  be  filled  in  by  the 
officials  of  the    School   Attendance  Department.     It 
should  also  contain  a  report  on  home  circumstances 
by  the  School  Attendance  Officer. 

(2)  Educational. — This    section    should   contain   a 
report  made  by  the  teacher  when  the  child  is  about  to 
leave  school.     It  should  include  a  general  report  on 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  with  special  reference 
to  English,  arithmetic  and  writing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  handicraft  on  the  other.     A  statement  should  be 
made  as  to  the  level  of  intelligence  and  as  to  character, 
with  a  note  as  to  the   natural  bent,  if  any,  of  the 
child. 
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(3)  Medical.— The  School    Medical  Officer  should 
enter  in  this  section  of  the    card   particulars    as   to 
physique,  general  health  and  defects,  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  general  nature  of  employment  suitable  and 
remarks  as  to  unsuitable  occupations. 

(4)  Continued   Education. — This  section  should  be 
devoted  to  evening  or  other  schools  attended,  with 
particulars  as  to  courses  and  attendances. 

(5)  Labour  Exchange  Section. — This  would  probably 
occupy  the  reverse  side  of  the  card,  and  would  include 
names   of  employers,  dates   of  employment  in  each 
situation  and  nature  of  employment.    A  portion  might 
profitably  be  reserved  for  reports  of  voluntary  visitors. 

The  first  three  sections  of  the  Career  Card  would  be 
of  immense  importance  in  narrowing  down  the  choice 
of  occupation.  The  teacher  would  be  able  to  say,  for 
example,  that  a  scholar  was  unskilful  in  manual  work 
but  of  average  mental  ability,  or  that  the  level  of 
intelligence  was  low.  In  the  former  case,  the  boy's 
abilities  (and  probably  his  own  wishes)  would  decide 
against  a  manual  occupation.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
very  large  number  of  occupations  would  be  ruled  out 
as  unsuitable.  Quite  as  important  as  the  teacher's 
report  would  be  that  of  the  School  Medical  Officer, 
who  would  be  able  to  suggest  where  an  outdoor  occu- 
pation was  desirable,  and  where  heavy  physical  labour, 
or  severe  mental  effort,  would  probably  be  injurious. 

The  entries  made  on  the  card  should  not  be 
detailed  or  elaborate,  but  should  be  confined  more 
particularly  to  the  predominant  physical,  mental  and 
moral  characteristics.  The  reports  should  be  sug- 
gestive in  a  general  way,  and  as  much  on  the  negative 
as  on  the  positive  side.  The  accumulated  knowledge 
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of  teacher  and  doctor  would  enable  them  to  place  a 
child  in  one  of  the  broad  classes  of  occupation.  Any 
attempt  to  dictate  an  occupation  would  result  in 
failure.  All  that  is  required  at  this  stage  is  a 
diagnosis  of  each  child's  case,  and  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  nature  of  economic  activity  for  which  he  or  she 
seems  best  fitted,  so  far  as  can  at  the  time  be  judged. 

The  work  at  present  undertaken  by  many  head 
masters  of  elementary  schools  in  advising  parents  as 
to  likely  careers  for  their  children  might  be  made 
more  systematic,  and  also  more  valuable  now  that 
medical  advice  is  available. 

The  assistance  of  teachers  is,  of  course,  most  neces- 
sary, but  the  amount  of  extra  work  put  upon  them 
should  be  minimised  and  confined  to  essentials.  In 
the  scheme  outlined  above  they  are  relieved  of  the 
purely  clerical  work  of  filling  in  particulars  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Attendance 
Department  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

The  Career  Card  having  been  duly  filled  in  prior 
to  a  scholar's  leaving  school,  the  child  would  be 
automatically  registered  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  card,  and  the  information  published 
by  the  Intelligence  Department,  the  officer  of  the 
latter  and  voluntary  helpers  would  be  able  to  advise 
parents  and  guardians  regarding  the  choice  of 
employment  for  children.  Whether  a  child  actually 
obtains  a  situation  through  the  Exchange  or  not  is  not 
of  any  great  importance,  provided  (i)  the  Exchange  is 
aware  of  the  appointment,  and  (2)  that  some  system 
of  after-care  is  in  operation. 

It  is  well  known  that  boys  and  girls  change  from 
job  to  job  fairly  frequently,  and  it  would  be  found 
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advisable  where  an  adolescent  labourer  proposes  to 
change  from  one  group  of  occupations  to  another 
to  refer  the  case  again  to  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  Exchange,  for  two  reasons :  (i)  It  should  be 
made  difficult  to  shift  aimlessly  from  job  to  job ; 
(2)  cases  of  movement  from  one  group  of  occupations 
to  another  will  often  arise  for  quite  valid  reasons,  and 
such  movements  should  be  rendered  easy,  and  the 
change  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  new  group. 

The  Labour  Exchange  must  be  particularly  active 
at  the  time  lads  are  being  dismissed  from  "  blind 
alley "  jobs  in  securing  for  them  other  situations. 
Provided  that  lads  can  be  kept  from  becoming 
demoralised,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  the 
Exchange  officers  to  provide  openings.  There  are  a 
number  of  occupations  which  employ  practically  no 
juvenile  labour,  and  which  recruit  their  members  from 
external  sources,  e.g.,  some  branches  of  the  building 
trades.  It  is  occupations  of  this  character  which 
must  provide  the  avenue  to  adult  work  for  the  boy 
labourer  who  is  discarded  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age.  To  dovetail  the  boy's  job  with  the  man's  job 
will  be  possible  through  the  Exchange,  partly  by  actual 
placings  and  partly  by  pamphlets,  etc.,  explaining  the 
kind  of  situations  open  to  boys  following  the  "  blind 
alley"  occupations,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
parents  of  such  boys  should  be  drawn. 

The  regular  use  of  the  Labour  Bureau  by  boys  and 
girls  would  make  them  accustomed  to  its  methods  and 
familiar  with  its  objects,  so  that  when  they  become 
adults  they  would  still  continue  to  utilise  its  services 
when  required. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AFTER-CARE  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES. 

SOMETHING  more  than  a  mere  development  of 
Labour  Exchange  machinery  is  necessary  however. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  system  of 
Labour  Exchanges  the  Board  of  Trade  has  appointed 
in  many  places  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees.  The 
Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,*  how- 
ever, confers  upon  Local  Education  Authorities  the 
power  to  assist  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  in  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Government  departments 
interested — the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of 
Education — have  jointly  issued  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject,t  in  which  it  is  made  clear  that  until  after 
December  31,  1911,  at  any  rate,  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  not  establish  any  other  Advisory  Committees, 
except  where  an  Education  Authority  expressly  states 
its  intention  not  to  exercise  its  powers  under  the 
Choice  of  Employment  Act.  The  appointment  of 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  rests,  therefore,  for  the 
present  with  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

The  work  of  these  committees  has  two  sides — one 
industrial,  the  other  educational.  In  the  first  place, 
their  activity  will  be  related  to  that  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Bureau.  They  will  assist  in  the 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
t  See  Appendix  B. 
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choice  of  employment,  co-operate  with  apprenticeship 
and  skilled  employment  associations  and  similar 
bodies,  and  devote  attention  to  street  trading,  half- 
time  labour,  and  out-of-school  employment.  They 
will  also  supervise  the  industrial  careers  of  boys  and 
girls  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  super- 
vise boys  and  girls  in  other  directions,  arrange  for  the 
supervision  of  those  who  have  been  transferred  to 
situations  from  other  towns,  encourage  continuation 
education  in  all  its  forms,  and  co-ordinate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  voluntary  agencies  interested  in  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  two  kinds  of 
work  are  independent  and  that  they  can  be  carried 
out  independently,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  two  committees  will 
be  found  advisable,  though  occasions  will  often  arise 
when  their  sittings  will  be  held  in  common.  The 
first  body  (the  Employment  Committee)  should  con- 
tain representatives  of  the  Education  Authority, 
masters,  trade  unions,  local  employment  associa- 
tions, and  of  social  workers.  The  School  Medical 
Officer,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops, 
and  H.M.  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools  should 
be  ex-officio  members.  The  second  committee  (the 
After-Care  Committee)  should  consist  of  members  of 
the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  and  represen- 
tatives of  voluntary  agencies  (Sunday  Schools,  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs,  Athletic  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Brigades,  Holiday  Camps,  etc.,  and  the  local  units 
of  the  Territorial  Army),  with  such  other  members 
as  the  Higher  Education  Committee  think  fit  to 
appoint.  The  same  official  might  act  as  secretary  of 
both  committees. 
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In  co-operation  with  the  Education  Authority,  the 
After  -  Care  Committee  should  endeavour  to  bring 
children  into  touch  with  movements  external  to  the 
school,  and  obtain  the  use  of  playgrounds,  public 
baths  and  schoolrooms,  where  necessary,  for  volun- 
tary organisations.  In  order  to  make  the  various 
clubs  and  societies  in  each  district  more  widely 
known,  notices  should  be  placed  in  Labour  Exchanges, 
day  and  evening  schools,  and  other  suitable  places. 
Endeavours  should  be  made  to  organise  and  co- 
ordinate the  "physical"  agencies  in  the  district  in 
order  to  extend  their  activity. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Physical  Deterioration  Com- 
mittee that  Physical  Training  Classes  should,  under 
certain  conditions,  receive  State  grants.*  In  practice 
such  a  scheme  would  have  to  be  worked  through  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  and  might  be  adopted  with 
beneficial  results.  It  would  be  necessary  to  define 
clearly  the  terms  on  which  the  grant  would  be  paid. 
Organisations  would  have  to  conform  to  certain  regula- 
tions regarding  the  minimum  number  of  members, 
number  of  attendances,  regularity  of  attendance,  etc., 
though  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  bind  them 
within  too  narrow  limits.  Though  the  grants  would 
be  small,  they  would  nevertheless  be  welcome,  and 
genuine  clubs  and  societies  would  prize  official  recogni- 
tion. The  After-Care  Committee  might  augment  the 
grants  from  a  voluntary  fund  obtained  for  the  purpose. 
Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  greater 
efficiency  of  training,  partly  through  an  increased 
income,  and  partly  through  anxiety  to  obtain  the  grant. 
It  would  also  lead  to  a  greater  activity  on  the  part  of 

*  Evidence,  Qns.  3593-9. 
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the  various  bodies  and  increased  membership,  thus 
bringing  more  young  people  under  training  and 
discipline. 

The  After-Care  Council  would  also  represent  social 
clubs,  debating  and  literary  societies,  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  Reading 
Circles  and  other  properly  constituted  bodies  directly 
concerned  with  the  social  and  intellectual  interests  of 
working  young  persons,  and  probably,  in  addition, 
local  learned  societies.  The  committee  would  co-ordi- 
nate and  develop  these  organisations  as  far  as  possible, 
and  enable  them  to  take  common  action  when  required. 
It  would  take  every  opportunity  of  bringing  the  societies 
to  the  notice  of  boys  and  girls  at  work,  and  would  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  evening  and  continuation  schools. 
These  agencies  are  wider  in  their  scope  than  the  usual 
evening  schools,  and  are  supported  in  many  cases  by 
young  people  who  could  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  be  induced  to  attend  the  schools  of  the 
Education  Authority.  Examples  of  useful  work  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  evening 
schools  of  Manchester,  and  the  evening  classes  in 
connection  with  the  Manchester  Lads'  Club.*  A  large 
proportion  of  the  debating  and  literary  societies,  and 
other  forms  of  intellectual  activity,  are  connected  with 
denominational  institutions.  To  many  this  may  con- 
stitute a  serious  objection  if  a  scheme  of  public 
financial  help  were  adopted,  and  if  official  bodies 
became  recruiting  agents  for  them.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  boy  under  the  control  and  discipline 
of  a  religious  organisation  with  whose  beliefs  one  does 

*  "  Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  elsewhere  " :  Ed.  Sadler, 
pp.  198—208. 
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not  agree  is  decidedly  more  of  a  national  asset  than 
a  street-corner  hooligan.  Any  Government  or  local 
grants  devoted  to  voluntary  work  of  this  nature  could 
only  be  given  where  it  was  made  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  continuation  education  arranged 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  public  assistance,  backed  by  public 
supervision,  would  add  enormously  to  the  efficiency, 
scope  and  activity  of  voluntary  institutions  devoted  to 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  training  of  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  cost  of  State 
subsidies  for  this  purpose ;  they  might  be  augmented 
by  grants  from  Local  Authorities  and  by  voluntary 
funds  ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  cost  would  be 
far  less  than  the  cost  to  the  community  of  the  lack  of 
supervision  over  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  leaving 
school  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  However 
efficient  the  system  of  public  continuation  schools  in  a 
locality  may  be,  the  necessity  for  voluntary  educational 
organisations  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense) 
would  still  remain.  As  at  present  organised,  evening 
schools  are  places  of  instruction,  offering  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse,  for  co-operation, 
and  the  exercise  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  social 
virtues."  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  every  child, 
after  it  has  left  school,  should  participate  in  the  work 
of  some  sort  of  corporate  activity,  such  as  may  be 
provided  in  various  kinds  of  clubs  and  societies  and 
in  membership  of  a  religious  organisation.  The  value 
of  such  co-operation  and  common  action  is  much 
greater  than  the  mere  extension  of  the  mental  horizon, 
desirable  though  this  be.  The  subservience  of  per- 
sonal wishes  and  feelings  to  the  common  good,  the 
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development  of  esprit  de  corps,  the  responsibility,  to  even 
a  small  extent,for  good  government  and  administration, 
are  means  of  training  in  social  activity  and  citizenship 
such  as  the  narrower  discipline  of  the  evening  school 
alone  cannot  provide. 

No  scheme  of  After-Care  can,  therefore,  ignore  such 
opportunities  for  education  as  voluntary  organisations 
offer,  and  even  if  their  importance  from  this  point  of 
view  be  overstated  there  remains  the  fact  that  the 
only  rational  way  to  break  undesirable  habits,  such  as 
aimless  street  roaming  and  the  more  vulgar  forms  of 
amusement,  is  by  the  substitution  of  other  habits.  In 
other  words,  voluntary  institutions  afford  a  means  of 
preventing  the  growth  of  the  undesirable  habits 
associated  with  the  street  corner. 

In  many  towns  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
boys  who  are  unemployed.  Such  spells  of  idleness  are 
fraught  with  great  danger,  and  it  should  be  possible  to 
adopt  some  means  of  occupying  the  time  of  these  young 
people.  It  might  be  done  by  the  establishment  of 
afternoon  classes  for  them,  leaving  the  mornings  free 
for  trying  to  find  situations.  Such  classes  would  be 
held  in  a  room  of  some  public  school  obtained  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  cost  would  in  the  first  instance  prob- 
ably be  met  by  voluntary  effort.  The  classes  would 
of  course  be  organised  on  special  lines,  because  the 
number  of  scholars  would  be  constantly  fluctuating. 
If  the  school  at  which  the  classes  were  held  were  also 
a  school-feeding  centre,  the  provision  of  a  meal  (after 
that  of  the  school  children)  might  be  included.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken in  one  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  though 
this  would  generally  be  found  more  advisable  ;  where 

F  2 
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well-equipped  lads'  clubs  exist,  tKese  premises  might 
be  used,  especially  where  there  is  a  gymnasium 
attached.  In  some  towns  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrange  some  kind  of  "  vacant  lot  "  cultivation  by 
unemployed  boys,  under  supervision.* 

A  valuable  work  could  be  done  by  the  After-Care 
Committee  in  arranging  courses  of  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  social  workers  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
adolescence.  The  need  for  enthusiasm  and  energy 
among  voluntary  workers  is  great,  but  these  qualities 
should  be  strengthened  by  knowledge,  and  a  large 
organisation  requiring  the  services  of  voluntary  helpers 
should  be  prepared  to  render  them  efficient  by  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  undertaking  the  problems 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  deal. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  activities  of  the 
committee  should  cover  the  whole  field  of  adolescence. 
Its  ramifications  should  extend  to  every  side  of  boy  and 
girl  life.  In  its  efforts  to  bring  all  existing  beneficial 
influences  to  bear  on  youngworkers,  it  would  from  time 
to  time  show  the  existence  of  gaps  in  our  voluntary 
organisations,  of  fields  almost  untouched  by  voluntary 
effort,  of  lack  of  co-ordination,  and  of  waste  through 
overlapping.  The  After-Care  Committee  should, 
therefore,  apply  itself  to  these  questions,  organise 
voluntary  effort  in  spheres  where  suitable  institutions 
do  not  exist,  and  minimise  overlapping. 

The  After-Care  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, will  depend  very  largely  on  a  corps  of  voluntary 
visitors.  In  this  connection  the  services  of  Children's 
Care  Committees  must  be  utilised,  and  their  visitors 
enrolled  as  After-Care  visitors.  This  is  important 

*  See  Appendix  E. 
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for  two  reasons:  firstly,  the  Care  Committees  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  children  with  whom  they  are  dealing, 
and  also  a  knowledge  of  their  home  circumstances, 
which  will  be  of  service  in  assisting  a  choice  of  occupa- 
tion and  in  deciding  on  the  suitable  institutions  which 
children  should  be  persuaded  to  join  ;  and  secondly,  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  minimise  the  number  of 
visitors  entering  the  homes  of  children  and  to  secure 
continuity,  to  utilise  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
visitors  for  the  children  when  at  school  and  when  at 
work.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Care  and  After- 
Care  work  should  be  developed  simultaneously  in  those 
towns  in  which  at  present  Care  Committees  have  not 
been  established.  Workers  connected  with  Sunday 
Schools  and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  Scouts,  Brigades, 
etc.,  should  all  co-operate.  In  large  towns  it  will  be 
necessary  to  organise  the  visitors  into  districts,  and  to 
concentrate  the  visitors  in  each  district  round  the 
schools,  so  that,  as  indicated  above,  the  School  Com- 
mittees will  become  both  School  Care  and  After-Care 
Organisations. 

The  After-Care  Committee  would  further  take  an 
especial  interest  in  boys  moved  from  their  native 
town  to  obtain  employment.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  transfer  of  boys  from  towns 
where  there  is  a  surplus  of  boy  labour  to  towns  where 
there  is  a  distinct  shortage  is  likely  to  become  more 
important  in  the  future.  The  objection  to  withdraw- 
ing lads  from  their  homes  would  be  fatal  to  the 
proposal  if  they  were  to  be  left  without  supervision. 

These  boys  would,  however,  become  the  wards 
either  of  the  Education  Authority  or  of  the  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee,  and  would  be  put  under  the 
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care  of  a  visitor.  With  the  help  of  the  After-Care 
Committee  a  directory  of  clubs  and  societies  of  all 
kinds  in  each  district  would  be  issued  to  each  visitor, 
whilst  from  the  Advisory  (or  Employment)  Committees 
they  would  obtain  particulars  as  to  occupations. 

The  After-Care  Committee  will  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  Employment  Committee  (and  thereby  with 
the  Labour  Exchange),  with  the  Education  Authority, 
with  the  voluntary  agencies  interested  in  young 
people,  and,  through  the  visitors,  with  the  boys  and 
girls. 

The  aim  of  the  Employment  and  After-Care  Com- 
mittees must  be  to  ensure  that  every  child  within  their 
area,  on  leaving  school,  is  advised  as  to  choice  of  occu- 
pation and  is  kept  under  supervision  until  the  age  of 
at  least  eighteen,  preferably  through  some  organisation 
(municipal  or  voluntary) ;  but  if  not,  through  the 
reports  of  the  visitors. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  impossible 
task  to  enrol  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  volunteers 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  supervision.  There 
is,  however,  probably  no  age  which  can  command 
such  an  army  of  enthusiastic  advisers  and  helpers  as 
adolescence.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  connected  with  the  Sunday  Schools  of  all 
denominations  who  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  scholars.  Will  this  body  of  people, 
instead  of  acting,  as  at  present,  in  a  loose,  unsystematic 
manner,  actively  co-operate  with  other  agencies,  the 
Education  Authority,  and  the  Juvenile  Labour 
Exchange  ?  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  question 
has  only  to  be  asked  to  meet  with  a  ready  response. 
Confidently  assuming,  then,  that  a  supply  of  voluntary 
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workers  will  be  obtained,  we  can  proceed  to  detail 
their  functions.  Generally  speaking,  their  duty  will 
be  to  supervise  the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  that  such 
supervision  is  not  intended  to  supersede  parental 
responsibility,  but  rather  to  act  as  far  as  possible  as  a 
means  of  educating  parents  in  their  duties  regarding 
the  care  of  their  children  after  leaving  school.  It 
is  most  probable  that  Local  Authorities  will  find  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  voluntary  visitors  by 
the  appointment  of  one  or  more  paid  visitors,  especially 
to  deal  with  difficult  cases,  and  to  organise  the  system 
of  visitation  efficiently. 

One  point  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly. 
The  problems  of  the  "  blind  alley,"  street  trading, 
adolescent  hooliganism  and  other  cognate  evils 
cannot  be  solved  by  administration  and  organisation 
alone.  The  work  is  intensive  and  individual.  The 
whole  of  the  resources  available  for  enlightenment, 
guidance  and  assistance  must  be  focussed  through 
the  lens  of  the  voluntary  worker,  who  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  his  or  her  efforts  the  wide  outlook  and 
human  sympathy  which  cannot,  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency,  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  official. 

The  visitor  will  volunteer  to  interest  himself  or 
herself  in  as  many  boys  or  girls  as  the  leisure  time  at 
disposal  will  allow.  Visitors  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  a  single  child  should  be  encouraged.  Tact 
will  be  required  in  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
boys  or  girls,  to  avoid  exciting  the  antipathy  of 
parents,  and  the  opposition  of  employers.  The 
visitors  may  at  first  assist  in  the  choice  of  occupation, 
and  should  then  find  out  from  their  charges,  and  from 
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other  sources  where  possible,  the  liking  which  the 
boys  or  girls  have  for  their  situations,  and  the  progress 
they  are  making.  They  should  exert  their  influence 
to  encourage  regularity  at  work,  and  discourage 
change  of  jobs  except  where  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Particulars  relating  to  employ- 
ment should  be  reported  to  the  Labour  Exchange. 

The  visitors  should  also  act  as  recruiting  agents  for 
the  evening  schools  by  advising  boys  and  girls  to 
attend  suitable  courses  of  instruction,  and  endeavouring 
to  maintain  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance. 

Where  boys  and  girls  are  not  connected  with  any 
club,  society  or  institution  suitable  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  homes  should  be  suggested. 
What  kind  of  institution  will  be  recommended  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  attaching  to  each 
particular  case,  e.g.,  where  the  hours  of  labour  are 
long  and  the  work  tedious,  little  mental  stimulus  will 
be  obtained  from  evening  classes,  though  membership 
of  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  or  one  of  the  Lads'  Brigades, 
or  a  gymnastic  class,  would  be  valuable.  The  object 
must  be  to  attract  each  boy  and  girl  to  some  form  of 
recreation  or  training  which  will  preserve  mental 
alertness,  develop  social  activity  and  overcome  the 
narrowing  influences  of  occupation  or  demoralising 
effects  of  their  surroundings.  The  care  of  lads  whose 
homes  are  in  other  towns  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. As  in  the  case  of  other  young  people,  the 
visitor  would  bring  him  into  touch  with  the  various 
recreative,  social  and  intellectual  movements  of  the 
district,  and  would  also  endeavour  to  bring  him 
personally  into  contact  with  youths  of  his  own  age 
in  order  to  foster  friendships.  Under  these  circum- 
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stances  the  lot  of  such  lads  would  be  by  no  means 
unfortunate,  whilst  they  would  in  addition  gain  in 
self-reliance  and  independence. 

The  amount  of  attention  that  should  be  devoted  to 
juvenile  workers  will  vary  from  case  to  case  ;  where 
boys  and  girls  are  from  good  homes,  and  are  con- 
nected with  outside  institutions,  and  with  the  evening 
schools,  little  will  be  required  except  information 
concerning  their  careers.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  universal,  and  the  worse 
the  home  surroundings  and  the  more  unpromising  and 
demoralising  the  nature  of  the  employment  followed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  need  for  sympathetic  direction 
and  help.  The  case  of  juveniles  in  "blind  alley" 
occupations  needs  special  attention.  These  workers 
will  at  eighteen  years  of  age  or  so  lose  their  jobs.  In 
all  probability  they  will  then  be  of  little  industrial 
value,  to  some  extent  because  they  lack  training  and 
skill,  and  partly  because  of  the  evil  effects  of  many 
"blind  alley"  jobs  on  individual  character.  All  occu- 
pations of  this  kind  do  not  themselves  lead  to 
demoralisation  of  character,  but  at  the  best  they  leave 
young  people  without  sufficient  personal  capital  to 
become  regular  workers,  though  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  characteristics  of  "blind  alley"  employment 
tend  strongly  to  reflect  themselves  in  the  lives  of  the 
labourers.  Just  as  casual  labour  leads  to  casual 
habits  in  the  other  spheres  of  life,  so  "blind  alley" 
occupations  lead  to  a  "blind  alley"  view  of  life — lack 
of  purpose  and  hopelessness. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  visitor  to  bring  into  active 
play  all  the  possible  forces,  schools  and  clubs,  etc.,  to 
neutralise  and  overcome  the  pernicious  influences  of 
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"  blind  alley"  employment,  to  ensure  that,  however 
uneducative  and  useless  a  juvenile's  job  may  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  future,  he  shall  not  on  that 
account  emerge  from  it  unfitted  for  any  other  kind  of 
labour.  This  will  be  achieved  through  the  developing 
and  expanding  influences  of  recreative  and  social 
institutions  and  evening  schools,  which  will  keep  the 
mind  and  the  body  fresh  and  vigorous,  so  that  a 
"blind  alley"  worker  will  enter  the  adult  labour  market 
at  least  as  well  equipped  as  when  he  left  school.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  every  "blind  alley"  labourer 
should  in  the  meantime  be  learning  a  skilled  trade. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  defeated  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  highly-skilled  artisan 
out  of  every  boy,  and  because  relatively  unskilled 
occupations  cannot  be  driven  out  of  existence,  and  a 
shortage  of  labour  in  them  would  speedily  be  remedied 
by  a  rise  in  wages  sufficient  to  attract  workers  from 
other  branches  of  industry. 

There  is  another  useful  side  of  voluntary  service. 
Each  voluntary  worker  should  be  provided  with  a 
summary  of  the  laws  and  bye-laws  relating  to  matters 
of  school  attendance,  boy  and  girl  employment  and 
street  trading,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  Children's  Act, 
1908.  This  would  enable  these  workers  to  bring  to 
light  infringements  of  the  law,  and  thus  exercise  some 
amount  of  protection  over  juvenile  labourers. 

Though  it  is  intended  that  close  supervision  should 
be  exercised  and  Labour  Exchanges  made  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  friendly  relations  between  juvenile  and  visitor 
should  come  to  an  end  then,  and  the  visitor's  mission 
should  certainly  not  be  considered  ended  until  his 
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or  her  charge  has  been  introduced  to  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  or  the  Adult  School  Move- 
ment, or  advised  as  to  the  advantages  of  joining  a 
Benefit  Society  or  Trade  Union,  if  such  steps  have 
not  been  already  taken. 

It  is  suggested  also  that  some  kind  of  certificate 
might  usefully  be  introduced  for  boys  and  girls  whose 
adolescent  careers  have  been  satisfactory,  and  con- 
formed to  a  certain  standard  as  regards  industrial 
and  educational  progress.  Such  certificates,  awarded 
by  the  Employment  and  After-Care  Committees  of 
the  local  authority,  would  be  valuable.  Issued  by  a 
public  authority,  they  would  in  time  carry  weight 
with  employers  as  guaranteeing  a  certain  standard  of 
industrial  and  educational  efficiency.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  knowledge  that  a 
public  certificate  would  be  gained  on  the  conclusion 
of  a  satisfactory  adolescent  career  would  be  a  spur  to 
effort,  and  would  provide  a  goal  at  which  to  aim. 


CHAPTER   V. 
CONCLUSION. 

THE  proposals  put  forward  for  the  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  on  a  comprehensive  scale  of  the  Local 
Education  Authorities,  the  Juvenile  Labour  Exchanges, 
and  the  voluntary  agencies  interested  in  the  adolescent 
population,  are  not  intended  as  an  alternative  to  the 
raising  of  the  school  age  and  the  establishment  of 
compulsory  day  continuation  schools.  They  are 
framed  as  a  present  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  boy  and  girl,  but  further  than  that,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  close  co-operation  of  the  agencies  will  be  just 
as  necessary  under  any  scheme  of  adolescent  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  that  these  latter  reforms  in 
themselves,  without  a  more  extended  use  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  and  the  more  effective  organisation 
of  voluntary  agencies,  will  not  yield  the  results  expected 
of  them  in  some  quarters. 

Nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  effects  of  such  co- 
operation would  be  immediately  apparent,  or  that  the 
success  would  be  more  than  partial,  but  institutions, 
like  individuals,  learn  by  doing,  and  the  experience 
gained  by  the  united  action  of  public  and  voluntary 
bodies,  the  truer  perspective  of  the  importance  of  each 
of  these  types  of  bodies  in  relation  to  particular 
phases  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  the  deeper  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  what  the  problem  really  is,  to 
which  each  voluntary  worker  may  contribute,  would 
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at  least,  provide  a  sound  basis  for  more  far-reaching 
reforms. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  establishment  ol 
Employment  Committees  and  After-Care  Councils 
would  in  itself  provoke  inquiry.  The  public  eye 
would  be  turned  to  what  is  at  present  being  done,  and 
the  public  mind  drawn  in  some  places  to  the  omissions 
of  the  local  authorities.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
latter  would  find  themselves  driven  to  put  into  opera- 
tion the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  where 
they  have  heretofore  neglected  to  do  so,  and  to  make 
full  use  of  their  powers  under  the  Education  Acts, 
whilst  voluntary  service  and  organisations  would  be 
stimulated  and  encouraged. 

The  net  result  of  even  such  a  preliminary  step 
would  be  to  drag  the  question  of  boy  and  girl  labour 
out  of  the  sphere  of  discussion  into  the  sphere  of 
public  action. 

As  to  the  direct  effects,  much  will  depend  upon 
whether  Juvenile  Exchanges  are  made  compulsory  in 
the  sense  explained  in  Chapter  III.  The  exercise  of 
choice  of  an  occupation,  based  upon  the  knowledge 
of  teacher  and  School  Medical  Officer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Intelligence  Bureau  on  the  other, 
would  have  far-reaching  effects.  It  would  tend  to 
place  boys  and  girls,  who  are  more  adaptable  than 
adults,  in  the  newer  industries  ;  as  it  has  already  been 
remarked,  it  would  to  some  extent  automatically 
deflect  young  labourers  from  crowded,  unprogressive 
and  declining  occupations.  Entry  into  rising  and 
expanding  industries  would  ensure  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  labour  for  future  developments  ;  these 
industries  would  not  be  retarded  as  a  result  of  a  lack 
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of  efficient  labourers  ;  the  supply  of  labour  keeping 
pace,  more  or  less  automatically,  with  the  demand  for 
it  would  enable  the  capitalist  fearlessly  to  launch 
into  further  developments.  This  intelligent  anticipa- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  labour  market  would,  by 
discouraging  entry  into  some  occupations  and  actively 
encouraging  it  in  others,  lead  to  the  greater  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  nation.  Firstly,  there  would  be  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  trained  labourers  in  new 
industries,  and  secondly,  the  great  pressure  in  the 
declining  and  overstocked  trades  would  be  relieved, 
instead  of  increased,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the 
demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour  would  be 
gradually  restored. 

The  improved  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
creation  of  more  healthy  interests,  would  also  react 
beneficially  on  industrial  efficiency. 

It  may  also  be  hoped  that  increased  supervision, 
especially  of  children  engaged  in  street  trading  and 
the  "  blind  alley  "  occupations,  would  result  in  some 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime,  a  considerable  amount 
of  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  result  of 
demoralising  conditions  of  employment,  with  a  lack 
of  active  beneficent  influences. 

It  appears  to  be  fondly  hoped  in  some  quarters  that 
the  operation  of  the  Juvenile  Labour  Exchanges  will  of 
itself  extinguish  "blind  alley"  occupations.  There  has 
been  much  loose  talk  on  the  question,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Labour  Bureau  need  persistent  emphasis. 
Labour  Exchanges  can  have  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  demand  for  labour,  nor  can  they  determine  the 
nature  of  the  situations  offered.  They  cannot  alter 
the  fact  that  in  some  towns  there  is  a  shortage  of 
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juvenile  labour  and  in  others  an  excess,  though,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  they  may  by  the  transference  of 
boys  adjust  the  balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  advisory  "  work  of  the 
Intelligence  Department,  the  Juvenile  Employment 
Committee  and  the  voluntary  workers  and  societies 
may  have  some  little  effect  on  the  labour  market.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  these  efforts  would  exert 
some  influence  on  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls,  though  there  would  be 
many  parents  who  would  refuse  to  balance  immediate 
against  future  wages.  Although,  however,  it  is 
generally  considered  that  "  blind  alley"  wages  are 
higher  than  those  attained  in  occupations  with  future 
prospects,  it  is  not  universally  true  (e.g.,  in  Leeds  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  difference  between 
the  wages  in  the  two  classes  of  jobs).  In  this  case, 
the  economic  pressure  of  the  home  is  not  the 
determining  factor  in  choosing  a  situation.  Very  often 
children  drift  into  "  blind  alley  "  and  other  undesirable 
occupations  because  of  the  ignorance  of  their  parents 
in  industrial  matters.  They  have  little  opportunity 
of  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
prospects  of  the  various  branches  of  the  adolescent 
labour  market.  If  such  knowledge  were  easily  avail- 
able, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not 
be  made  the  basis  for  a  selection  of  occupation. 

This,  however,  would  hardly  create  a  labour  famine 
in  " blind  alley"  trades  ;  but  it  might,  at  any  rate,  lead 
to  a  deficiency  of  labour  sufficient  to  cause  employers 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  introducing  new  methods, 
or  machinery.  It  might  be  that  some  large  employers 
of  " blind  alley"  labour,  would,  through  the  pressure  of 
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an  enlightened  public  opinion  (and  ultimately  for  their 
own  profit)  reorganise  their  businesses.  Such  changes 
would  result  in  the  substitution  of  the  former  number 
of  adolescents  by  a  smaller  number  of  the  same  kind 
of  labourer  or  by  some  kind  of  adult  labour. 

The  proposals  here  made  would  enable  the  boy 
labourer  to  take  his  place  as  an  adult  labourer  when 
the  time  came  with  less  waste  of  time  than  previously. 
The  After-Care  work  would  not  cease  until  the  "  blind 
alley  "  labourer  was  placed  in  an  adult  situation.  It 
may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  return  to  the  specific 
questions  raised  in  Chapter  I.,  and  to  attempt,  briefly, 
to  show  how,  under  the  scheme  suggested,  they  may 
be  met. 

I.  Intelligent  choice  of  occupation  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  way  of  "  blind  alley  "  drifting  into 
jobs: 

(1)  By  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  infor- 

mation relating  to  industrial  opportunities, 
etc. 

(2)  Through  a  study  of  individuals  (by  the  teacher 

and  the  School  Medical  Officer)  in  order  to 
place  them  in  situations  for  which  it  appears 
they  are  most  fitted. 

(3)  By  making  the  movement  from  one  occupation 

to  another  more  easy  in  legitimate  cases,  whilst 
repressing  aimless  shifting. 

II.  The  period  of  waiting  between  leaving  school 
and  entry  into  certain  trades  at  the  prescribed  age 
of  fifteen   or   sixteen  years  may  be   passed   without 
injurious  results  : 

(i)  By  continuation  education  during  the  period. 
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(2)  By  the  influence  of  voluntary  visitors  and 
societies,  and  probably  by  the  help  of  a  local 
apprenticeship  or  skilled  employment  associa- 
tion. 

III.  "  Blind  alley  "  workers  may  be  prevented  from 
becoming  useless  : 

(1)  By  continuation  education. 

(2)  By   the    influence   of    voluntary    visitors    and 

societies,  special  attention  being  directed  to 
"  blind  alley"  labourers — the  aim  being  to  get 
all  boys  and  girls  to  share  in  some  kind  of 
corporate  life. 

IV.  Juvenile  labourers  may,  if  necessary,  be  moved 
from  town  to  town,  without  being  left  to  the  operation 
of  evil  influences,  through  the  action  of  the  Juvenile 
Employment   Committee    and   the   After-Care  Com- 
mittee  (whose   wards  they  would   become)   and  the 
visitors. 

V.  Existing  opportunities  for  continuation   educa- 
tion may  be  most  fully  utilised  and  developed : 

(1)  By  the  assistance  of  the  day  school  teacher. 

(2)  By  the  recruiting  of  voluntary  visitors. 

(3)  By  the  development  of  voluntary  educational 

agencies. 

(4)  By  the  study  of  educational  needs  on  the  part 

of  the  Employment  Committees  and  voluntary 
workers. 

VI.  The   work   of  existing  voluntary  associations 
may  be  made  more  effective  and  further  developed : 

(i)  By   the   establishment  of  co-ordinating  After- 
Care  Committees. 
L.E.  G 
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(2)  By  the  institution  of  national  and  local  grants 
in  aid,  to  be  given  under  carefully  prescribed 
conditions,  but  with  a  minimum  of  unnecessary 
internal  interference. 

VII.  The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchange  may 
be  linked    with    the   local    Education    Authority   by 
allocating  registration  of  children  and  the  preparation 
of  statistics  and  information  bearing  on  employment 
to  the  former,  and  the  work  of  utilising  information  to 
the  latter,  the  Juvenile  Employment  Committee  being 
the  connecting  organisation. 

VIII.  "  How  may  the  existing  voluntary  institutions 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  adolescent  popula- 
tions be  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the   Exchange 
and  the  Education  Authority  ?  "  This  may  be  done  : 

(1)  By  the  establishment  of  the  After-Care  Com- 

mittee, which  will  represent  all  interests. 

(2)  By    the    enrolment    of  the    members   of    the 

voluntary  associations  as  volunteer  After-Care 
workers,  so  that  they  will  represent  on  the 
one  hand  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  on  the 
other  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the 
Labour  Exchange. 

For  the  adequate  treatment  of  the  whole  problem 
it  will  be  necessary  so  to  organise  our  resources  that 
the  period  of  adolescence  is  made  one  of  preparation 
for  adult  life.  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
munity, we  cannot  afford  to  regard  the  growing  boy 
as  an  independent  wealth  producer,  to  be  satisfied  by 
a  daily  subsistence ;  he  is  the  future  citizen  and 
parent,  for  whom,  up  to  twenty-one,  proper  conditions 
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of  growth  and  training    are    of   paramount   import- 


ance." 


Whatever  may  be  the  exact  form  the  organisation 
of  our  forces  may  take  in  order  to  ensure  that  future 
welfare  will  not  be  short-sightedly  sacrificed  to 
immediate  commercial  and  industrial  utility,  it  will 
require  the  machinery  of  both  national  and  local 
government,  and  the  enthusiasm,  sympathy  and 
initiative  of  an  organised  Volunteer  Service. 

*  "  Industrial  Democracy,"  1902  edition,  p.  Iv 
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APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX   A. 
EDUCATION  (CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT)  ACT,  1910. 

An  Act  to  enable  certain  Local  Education  Authorities  to 
give  boys  and  girls  information,  advice,  and  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment. 

[28th  November  1910.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

POWER  OF  CERTAIN  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES  TO  GIVE 
ASSISTANCE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

i. — (i)  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  councils  of  counties  and 
county  boroughs  as  local  education  authorities  under  section  two 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902  (in  this  Act  called  the  principal  Act), 
shall  include  a  power  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice 
of  suitable  employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and  the  com- 
munication of  information  and  the  furnishing  of  advice. 

(2)  The  council  of  a  county,  and  the  council  of  a  non-county 
borough  or  urban  district  within  the  county  who  are  a  local 
education  authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act,  may,  as 
part  of  their  powers  under  Part  II.  of  that  Act,  enter  into  and 
carry  into  effect  arrangements  or  agreements  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  council  of  the  borough  or  district  with  the  county  council 
in  respect  of  the  exercise  by  the  county  council  of  their  powers 
under  this  Act,  either — 

(a)  by  rendering  to  the  county  council  such  assistance  as  may 
be  arranged  or  agreed  ;  or 
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(b)  by  exercising  within  the  borough  or  district,  on  behalf  of 
the  county  council,  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  that  council 
under  this  Act ; 

and  any  such  arrangement  or  agreement  may,  amongst  other 
things,  provide  for  the  proportion  in  which  the  expenses  incurred 
under  it  are  to  be  borne  by  the  councils  respectively. 

(3)  The  expenses  incurred  under  this  Act  by  any  council 
(whether  the  council  of  a  county,  county  borough,  borough,  or 
urban  district)  shall  be  defrayed  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  that 
council  under  section  two  or  section  three  of  the  principal  Act,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

SHORT  TITLE. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employ- 
ment) Act,  1910,  and  this  Act  and  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1909,  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1910. 
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MEMORANDUM  WITH  REGARD  TO  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN 
LABOUR  EXCHANGES  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES 
EXERCISING  THEIR  POWERS  UNDER  THE  EDUCATION  (CHOICE 
OF  EMPLOYMENT)  ACT,  1910. 

i.  We  have  had  under  consideration  (a)  the  Education  (Choice 
of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  and  (b)  the  Special  Rules  with  regard 
to  Registration  of  Juvenile  Applicants  in  England  and  Wales 
made  on  the  7th  February  1910  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  Labour 
Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  present 
Memorandum.  Under  the  new  Act  the  Councils  of  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs,  as  Local  Education  Authorities,  are  empowered 
to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  by 
means  of  the  collection  and  the  communication  of  information 
and  the  furnishing  of  advice.  In  the  Special  Rules  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  two  alternative  methods  are  indicated  by  which  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employ- 
ment and  other  matters  bearing  thereon  can  be  given  to  boys 
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and  girls  and  their  parents  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
Labour  Exchanges.  Paragraphs  2  to  5  of  the  Rules  make  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Special 
Advisory  Committees  for  Juvenile  Employment,  which  may,  as 
one  of  their  functions,  take  steps  to  give  such  information,  advice, 
and  assistance,  but  without  any  responsibility  with  regard  thereto 
being  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  officers  in  charge 
of  Labour  Exchanges.  Paragraph  6  of  the  Special  Rules  con- 
templates the  case  of  a  Local  Education  Authority  which  has 
and  desires  to  exercise  statutory  powers  for  the  purposes  of  giving 
information,  advice,  and  assistance,  and  provides  that,  where 
such  powers  are  exercised  in  accordance  with  a  satisfactory 
scheme,  the  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  for  employment 
shall  not  be  conducted  by  the  Labour  Exchange  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  so  far  as  the 
area  of  the  Authority  is  concerned.  The  enactment  of  the  Edu- 
cation (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  renders  it  possible  for 
the  procedure  contemplated  by  paragraph  6  of  the  Special  Rules 
to  be  brought  into  operation. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  juveniles  should 
be  primarily  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  educa- 
tional interests  and  permanent  careers  rather  than  from  that  of 
their  immediate  earning  capacities,  and  accordingly  we  urge 
upon  Local  Education  Authorities  the  desirability  of  under- 
taking, in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  present 
Memorandum,  the  responsibilities  offered  to  them  by  the  new 
Act.  We  consider  that  it  is  of  importance  that  these  responsi- 
bilities should  be  exercised  in  the  fullest  co-operation  with  the 
national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  established  under  the 
Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and  the  Board  of  Education  will, 
therefore,  before  approving  any  proposals  from  Local  Education 
Authorities  for  the  exercise  of  their  new  powers,  require  adequate 
provision  to  be  made  for  such  co-operation.  Where  a  satis- 
factory scheme  has  been  brought  into  force  by  a  Local  Education 
Authority,  paragraph  6  of  the  Special  Rules  will  operate,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  prepared  to  recognise  a  Committee  of  the 
Authority  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  advice  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  Labour  Exchange  for  its  area  in 
relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment.  There  are 
certain  areas  in  which,  pending  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  already  established,  or  have  definitely  undertaken 
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to  establish,  Special  Advisory  Committees  under  paragraphs  2  to 
5  of  the  Special  Rules,  and  we  presume  that  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  for  these  areas  will  desire  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ments already  made,  at  least  until  some  further  experience  has 
been  gained,  and  will  consequently  defer  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  the  Act.  So  far  as  other  areas  are  concerned,  the 
Board  of  Trade  do  not  propose  to  take  any  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  Special  Advisory  Committees  until  after  the 
3ist  December  1911,  except  in  the  event  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  passing  a  formal  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
not  propose  to  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Choice  of 
Employment  Act. 

3.  We  recognise  that  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by  Authorities 
in  working  the  Act  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  considerable 
variations  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  and  will,  in  par- 
ticular, be  affected  by  the  distribution  of  the  Labour  Exchanges, 
the  districts  of  which  are  not  necessarily  co-terminous  with  the 
areas  of  Authorities.     We  think,  however,  that  in  normal  cases 
some  such  arrangements  as  are  indicated  in  the  following  para- 
graphs are  likely  to  be  found  effective  in  practice,  and  may  be 
expected  to  ensure  a  reasonable  distribution  and  correlation  of 
functions  between  the  Authorities  and  the  Labour  Exchanges. 

4.  The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  public  bodies  in  giving  assist- 
ance in  the  choice  of  employment  for  juveniles  may  be  regarded 
as  having  two  branches.     In  the  first  place  there  is  the  task  of 
giving  such  advice  to  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  as  will 
induce  them  to  extend  where  possible  the  period  of  education, 
and  to  select,  when  employment  becomes  necessary,  occupations 
which  are  suited  to  the  individual  capacities  of  the  children,  and, 
by  preference,  those  which  afford  prospects  not  merely  of  imme- 
diate wages  but  also  of  useful  training  and  permanent  employ- 
ment.    In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  practical  task  of  register- 
ing  the  actual  applications  for  employment  and  bringing  the 
applicants  into  touch  with  employers  who  have  notified  vacancies 
of  the  kind  desired. 

5.  In  any  scheme  of  co-operation  put  forward  under  the  new 
Act  the  first  of  these  two  tasks,  that  of  giving  advice,  should,  we 
think,  be  assigned  to  the  Local  Education  Authority,  with  the 
assistance  of  such  information  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  particular  kinds  of  employment  as  can  be  furnished  by   the 
Board  of  Trade  through  the  Labour  Exchanges.     We  think  that 
the  Authority  should  act  through  a  special  Sub-Committee,  which 
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may,  perhaps,  also  be  the  Sub- Committee  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  Continuation  and  Technical  Schools,  and  which 
should  always  include  an  adequate  number  of  members  possessing 
experience  or  knowledge  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  educational 
conditions.  In  its  detailed  working,  which  should  include  the 
keeping  in  touch  with  boys  and  girls  after  as  well  as  before 
employment  has  been  found  for  them,  such  a  Sub-Committee  will, 
we  trust,  utilise  to  the  full  the  services  not  only  of  teachers  and 
of  school  attendance  officers,  but  also  of  voluntary  workers, 
whose  activities  may  here  find  one  of  their  most  valuable  educa- 
tional spheres  ;  but  the  work  will  be  of  a  kind  which  depends 
largely  upon  skilled  and  effective  organisation,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sub-Committee  an  Executive  Officer,  who  will  act  as  its 
secretary,  and  maintain  the  daily  contact  between  the  Authority, 
the  voluntary  workers,  and  the  Labour  Exchange. 

6.  As  regards  the  second  of  these  two  tasks,  namely,  the  regis- 
tration of  applications  for  employment  and  the  selection  of 
applicants  to  fill  vacancies  notified  by  employers,  there  is  need 
for  co-operation  between  the  Education  Authority  and  the 
Labour  Exchange,  and  direct  relations  should  be  established 
between  the  Sub-Committee  or  officer  of  the  Authority  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the  Labour 
Exchange.  For  this  purpose  it  will  probably  be  found  con- 
venient for  the  two  officers  to  be  located  in  the  same  or  con- 
tiguous buildings.  At  present  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  children  is  done  at  the 
Elementary  and  other  schools  at  which  the  children  are  in  attend- 
ance, and  no  doubt  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  the  giving  of  advice  is  concerned,  but  we  desire  to 
point  out  that  the  notification  of  applications  for  employment  to 
a  Central  Office  will  increase  the  range  of  vacancies  open  to  any 
one  applicant,  and  will  therefore  advance  the  fundamental 
object  of  placing  each  applicant  in  the  employment  which  best 
suits  him,  and  to  which  he  is  best  suited.  We  contemplate  there- 
fore that  applications  for  employment  from  children  still  at 
school  will  continue  to  be  received  and  entered  upon  the  neces- 
sary cards  by  their  teacher,  but  that  the  cards  will  then,  generally 
speaking,  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Authority's  officer.  The 
applications  from  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  can,  we 
think,  most  conveniently  be  registered  by  the  officer  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  but  arrangements  should  be  made  to  admit,  of 
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such  applicants  being  interviewed  by  the  Authority's  officer 
either  at  the  time  of  registration  or  as  soon  as  possible  after,  as  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  fully  advised  before  vacancies  for 
employment  are  brought  to  their  notice.  All  applications 
received  in  either  of  the  ways  indicated  should  at  once  be  made 
available  either  in  original  or  in  copies  for  the  use  both  of  the 
Education  Authority  and  of  the  Labour  Exchange.  Notifications 
of  vacancies  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  officer  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  who  will  furnish  the  Authority's  officer  with 
information  as  to  each  vacancy  for  which  he  proposes  to  submit 
a  boy  or  girl,  and  with  the  name  of  any  boy  or  girl  whom  he 
proposes  to  submit  for  it.  Information  passing  between  the 
Authority  and  the  Labour  Exchange  will  naturally  be  held  to  be 
strictly  for  the  purposes  of  their  co-operation.  We  anticipate 
that  in  ordinary  cases  the  question  whether  a  particular  vacancy 
is  suitable  for  a  particular  boy  or  girl  will  give  rise  to  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  two  officers.  It  will,  however, 
probably  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  We  think,  therefore,  that  as  a  rule  the  decision 
should  rest  with  the  Authority's  representative  as  regards  any 
child  who  is  still  in  attendance  at  an  elementary  or  other  day 
school  or  has  not  left  the  day  school  more  than  six  months 
previously,  and  that  as  regards  applicants  who  have  passed  this 
limit,  the  decision  should  rest  with  the  officer  of  the  Labour 
Exchange,  who  will  however  consult  the  Authority's  representa- 
tive in  all  cases  in  which  this  is  practicable,  and  will  in  all  cases 
inform  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  each  vacancy  is  ultimately 
filled. 

7.  Should  any  scheme  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education  under  the  Act  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
vary  these  limits  or  otherwise  to  depart  materially  from  the 
scheme  of  co-operation  outlined  in  this  memorandum,  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  special  reasons  urged 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority  in  support  of  the  proposed 
variation.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  case  will  then  be 
considered  jointly  by  the  two  Departments. 

(Signed)        SYDNEY  BUXTON, 
3rd  January  1911.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(Signed)        WALTER  RUNCIMAN, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX   C. 

SPECIAL  RULES  WITH  REGARD  TO  REGISTRATION  OF  JUVENILE 
APPLICANTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  MADE  IN  PURSUANCE 
OF  REGULATION  No.  IX.  OF  THE  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 
FOR  LABOUR  EXCHANGES  MANAGED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRADE. 

i.  Juvenile  applicants  for  employment  shall  register  on  the 
forms  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  to  these  Rules,  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  may  be  made  therein  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  time  to  time.  Such  applicants,  or  any  prescribed  class  of 
such  applicants,  may  be  permitted  in  lieu  of  attending  personally 
at  a  labour  exchange  to  register  their  applications  at  such  other 
places  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Forms  containing  such  applications,  if  transmitted 
forthwith  to  a  labour  exchange,  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to 
personal  registration. 

2. — (i)  Special  advisory  committees  for  juvenile  employment 
shall  be  established  in  such  areas  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
think  expedient.  These  committees  shall  include  persons  possess- 
ing experience  or  knowledge  of  education  or  of  other  conditions 
affecting  young  persons,  appointed  after  consulting  such 
authorities,  bodies,  and  persons  as  the  Board  think  best  qualified 
to  advise  them,  and  also  persons  representing  employers  and  work- 
men, appointed  after  consulting  any  advisory  trade  committee 
established  in  the  district  in  pursuance  of  Regulation  No.  VII.  of 
the  General  Regulations,  together  with  a  chairman  appointed  by 
the  Board. 

(2)  Such  labour  exchange  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  such  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  present  at 
meetings  of  the  special  advisory  committees,  but  shall  not  be 
members  thereof. 

3.  Subject  to  these  rules,  the  procedure  of  a  special  advisory 
committee  for  juvenile  employment  shall  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  the  committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  special  advisory  committee  to  give 
advice  with  regard  to  the  management  of  any  labour  exchange 
in  its  district  in  relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment. 
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5.  Subject  to  these  rules  a  special  advisory  committee  may  take 
steps,  either  by  themselves  or  in  co-operation  with  any  other 
bodies  or  persons,  to  give  information,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
employment  and  other  matters  bearing  thereon.  Provided  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  labour  exchange 
shall  undertake  no  responsibility  with  regard  to  any  advice  or 
assistance  so  given. 

6. — (i)  If  any  Local  Education  Authority  for  Higher  Education 
which  has  or  may  acquire  statutory  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice,  information,  or  assistance  to  boys  and  girls  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  employment  or  other  matters  bearing 
thereon,  submits  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  scheme  for  the 
exercise  of  those  powers,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Board  of  Trade,  approve  that  scheme  with  or  with- 
out modifications,  the  foregoing  rules  shall,  so  long  as  the  scheme 
is  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  apply 
to  the  area  of  that  Local  Education  Authority  with  the  following 
modifications : — 

(a)  The  officer  in  charge  of  any  labour  exchange  shall  not 
undertake  the  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  for  employ- 
ment except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme. 

(6)  The  special  advisory  committee  for  juvenile  employment 
shall  take  no  steps  under  Rule  5  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  recognise,  in  lieu 
of  any  special  advisory  committee  established  or  to  be 
established  under  these  rules,  an  advisory  committee  consti- 
tuted under  the  scheme,  provided  that  such  committee  includes 
an  adequate  number  of  members  possessing  experience  or 
knowledge  of  educational  and  industrial  conditions,  and 
thereupon  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  the  circumstances 
require,  either  dissolve  any  special  advisory  committee  or 
modify  its  area  and  constitution. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  affect  the  registration  at  any 
labour  exchange  of  vacancies  for  juvenile  workers  notified  by 
employers. 

7.  These  Rules  shall  apply  to  the  registration  of  juvenile 
applicants  in  England  and  Wales. 

These  Rules  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in  pursuance  of  Regulation  No.  IX. 
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of  the  General  Regulations  for  Labour  Exchanges  managed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Dated  this  seventh  day  of  February  1910. 

H.   LLEWELLYN  SMITH, 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Secretary. 

WHITEHALL  GARDENS, 
S.W. 


SCHEDULE   TO   SPECIAL   RULES. 

PARTICULARS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  ON  THE  FORM  FOR  REGISTRATION 
OF  JUVENILE  APPLICANTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

Surname Other  Names_ 

Date  of  Birth 

Full  address 

Name  of  last  day  school  and  date  of  leaving 

Standard  or  class  in  which  applicant  was) 

on  leaving j 

Whether  applicant  was  a  half-timer  before  | 

leaving  and,  if  so,  how  long  ?        .         ) 
Whether  attending  or  proposing  to  attend^ 

any  continuation  or  technical  school,  I 

and,  if  so,  in  what  course  or  subjects,  [ 

and  whether  in  the  day  or  evening       .J 
Employment  or  employments  since  leaving 

school : 

(0 

« _______________ 

(3) 

Employment  desired_  

Whether  willing  to  be  apprenticed,  and  if 

so  whether  a  premium  can  be  paid 
Whether  willing  to  take  work  at  a  distance 
Remarks 
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APPENDIX   D. 
EDUCATION  (CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT)  BILL,  1910. 

A  Memorandum  circulated  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through 

Parliament. 

This  Bill,  which  is  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  empowers 
Local  Education  Authorities,  in  England  and  Wales,  to 
spend  money  on  the  establishment  of  machinery  for  advising 
and  assisting  children  about  to  leave  school  in  their  choice  of 
employment.  The  Board  of  Education,  through  Mr.  Runciman, 
have  promised  that  this  policy  shall  be  carried  out  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  following  points,  the  truth 
of  which  has  been  proved  by  experience,  should  be  clearly 
grasped  :— 

1.  It  is  beyond  the  function  or  power  of  a  Labour  Bureau  of 
any   kind   to    influence   appreciably    the   character   of   the 
demand  for  Labour.     A  Labour  Bureau  cannot  make  bad 
employers  and  bad  workpeople  into  good  employers  and 
good  workpeople.     It  cannot  increase  the  total  number  of 
opportunities  which  are  open  to  the  youth  of  the  nation  to 
learn  a  trade. 

2.  It  is,  therefore,  no  remedy  for  the  problem  of  boy  labour 
(the  "  blind  alley,"  etc.)  to  find  good  places  for  the  best  boys 
(who  are  in  any  case  the  least  likely  to  be  demoralised). 

3.  The  most  important  function  of  the  Labour  Exchange  in 
relation  to  Juvenile  Labour  is  to  enable  a  record  to  be  kept 
of  the  industrial  career  of  every  boy  and  girl.     This  will  at 
least  make  clear  exactly  what  the  problem  is.     The  con- 
ditions of  juvenile  labour  vary  greatly  from  town  to  town, 
and  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  obtaining  really  compre- 
hensive statistics  on  the  matter. 

The  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Bill  should,  therefore, 
be  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that : — 

A  Local  Education  Authority  may  pass  a  Bye-law  in 
accordance  with  which  no  boy  or  girl  up  to  the  age  of  17  (or 
any  lesser  age)  shall  be  engaged  for  labour  except  at,  or  with 
the  cognisance  of,  a  Labour  Exchange  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
The  placing  of  this  power  in  the  hands  of  Local  Authorities 
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would  ensure  that  it  would  not  be  carried  out  in  a  high-handed 
way,  to  the  inconvenience  of  either  employers  or  workpeople. 
It  would  be  the  soundest  possible  foundation  for  future  work  in 
connection  with  Continuation  Schools,  and  the  general  remedying 
of  the  problem  of  boy  and  girl  labour. 

A.   GREENWOOD. 

November,  1910. 


APPENDIX   E. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  JUVENILES. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  to  institute  a  system  of  main- 
tenance under  training  for  unemployed  adults.  The  same 
principle  may  be  usefully  adopted  in  relation  to  unemployed 
juveniles.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  much  easier  to  apply  the 
principle  to  adolescents  than  to  adults.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  jobs  each 
boy  has  up  to  the  age  of  21,  and  the  extent  of  the  gap  between 
successive  situations,  it  will  probably  not  be  an  over-estimation 
to  assume  that  boys  on  an  average  change  their  places  once  a 
year.  In  the  towns  where  textile  industries  predominate  such  an 
estimate  is  undoubtedly  too  high  ;  but  in  the  largest  towns,  where 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  industries,  such  as  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  etc.,  a  proportion  of  the  boys  will  certainly  be 
employed  in  more  than  one  job  a  year.  In  many  cases  these 
boys  do  not  step  directly  from  one  situation  to  another ;  there  is 
an  intervening  period  of  idleness.  The  extent  of  this  unemploy- 
ment cannot  be  gauged,  but  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Juvenile  Labour  Exchanges  show  the  existence  of  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  youths  and  girls  on  the  "  live  "  register  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

NUMBER  OF  JUVENILES  ON  REGISTER  AT  END  OF  MONTH. 

1910.  Boys.  Girls.                     Total. 

September  ..  5,779  ..  3,213  ..         8,992 

October . .  . .  5,758  . .  3,296  . .         9,054 

November  ..  5,329  ..  3,125  ..         8,454 

December  ..  4,126  ..  2,172  ..        6,298 

1911. 

January..  ..  6,839  •*  4»l82  ••  11,021 

February  ..  5,847  ..  3,697  ..  9,544 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  juveniles  on  the 
register  at  the  end  of  the  months  stated,  in  certain  large  towns. 


London. 

Birmingham 

Leeds. 

Glasgow. 

Dublin. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

September 

1,830 

960 

124 

51 

172 

56 

88 

59 

137 

25 

October... 

1,652 

919 

no 

69 

210 

72 

79 

39 

MS 

41 

November 

1,512 

850 

82 

37 

91 

37 

1*5 

70 

152 

31 

December 

1,286 

567 

66 

35 

5j 

28 

55 

39 

46 

37 

January  .  . 
February  . 

2,243 
1,900 

1,167 
914 

i3» 
104 

109 
73 

112 

86 

52 

4i 

125 

99 

109 

87 

140 
I2O 

52 
34 

These  returns  deal,  of  course,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  situations  obtained  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  unem- 
ployed. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  juvenile  unemployment  is 
a  more  serious  problem  than  has  previously  been  admitted. 
Speaking  generally,  the  evils  of  unemployment  are  likely  to  be 
quite  as  great  as  the  evils  of  unregulated  boy  and  girl  labour, 
and  it  is  clear  that  something  should  be  done  systematically  to 
prevent  these  periods  of  unemployment  from  exerting  an  unsettling 
and  demoralising  influence  on  the  boys  who  are  out  of  work. 

This  may  be  done  by  offering  opportunities  for  "  maintenance 
under  training,"  in  a  rudimentary  form.  The  scheme  here  out- 
lined is  applicable  more  particularly  to  boys.  It  may  be  assumed 
for  the  present  that  in  addition  to  registering  at  the  Exchange, 
unemployed  boys  will  spend  some  portion  of  each  day  in  looking 
for  work  independently.  The  best  time  for  this  would  be  early 
in  the  day.  In  the  afternoon,  classes  could  be  held  in  some 
suitable  building  within  easy  reach  of  the  Exchange  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  telephone.  A  spare  room  or  two  of  existing 
school  buildings  could  be  used  quite  well,  or  a  conveniently 
situated  boys'  club.  There  would  probably  be  little  difficulty  in 
securing  attendance,  as,  in  filling  vacancies,  preference  would  be 
given  to  boys  who  enrolled  in  the  classes.  As  the  Labour 
Exchanges  become  more  and  more  frequently  used  by  employers, 
the  less  will  be  the  chance  of  boys  to  obtain  situations  by 
"  hawking  "  their  labour,  and  the  classes  might  then  be  held  both 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  details  as  to  the  internal  management 
and  curriculum  of  the  classes  ;  these  are  matters  for  experiment, 
but  one  or  two  important  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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The  boys  who  attend  the  Unemployed  School,  will  vary  in  age 
from  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  they  will, 
therefore,  vary  considerably  in  attainments  and  proficiency,  quite 
apart  from  the  variations  in  character  and  ability.  In  the  next 
place,  the  personnel  of  the  classes  will  be  constantly  changing  as 
boys  are  found  situations,  and  other  boys  become  unemployed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  planned  courses  of  study  are  impossible. 
Further,  some  kind  of  systematic  physical  exercise  should  form 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  classes,  partly  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons,  and  partly  for  purely  physical  reasons.  Lastly, 
as  the  boys  under  training  are  unemployed,  the  loss  of  their  wages 
is  likely  to  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  family  exchequer  ;  in 
addition  to  this,  the  classes  will  require  the  expenditure  by  the 
boys  of  considerable  energy,  which,  if  undertaken  day  after  day 
without  adequate  nourishment,  will  lead  to  physical  exhaustion. 
From  these  two  points  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  meal.  In  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  classes  should  be  conducted  broadly  on  the 
following  lines.  For  an  unemployed  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty  boys,  two  masters  would  be  required  and  the 
boys  would  be  divided  into  two  groups.  Such  division  would  be 
purely  arbitrary,  as,  apart  from  other  considerations,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  introduce  a  system  of  classification  sufficiently 
graded  to  be  of  practical  value.  A  great  deal  will  depend  upon 
the  teachers  employed.  They  should  be  good  disciplinarians,  and 
interested  in  youths.  One  of  the  teachers  might  well  be  a  local 
drill  instructor  to  the  Territorial  forces,  or  some  other  ex-army 
man.  The  other  would  be  a  trained  teacher.  The  former  would 
be  responsible  for  physical  exercises,  and  the  latter  for  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  which  would  be  of  an  extremely  un- 
systematic character.  Apart  from  the  physical  side  of  the  classes, 
the  school  would  resemble  the  early  Sunday  Schools,  where 
people  of  different  ages  were  all  busily  engaged  in  learning 
different  things.  The  teacher  would  soon  estimate  a  new  comer's 
abilities  and  standard  of  education,  and  the  boy's  work  would 
be  planned  accordingly.  Exactly  what  is  taught  is  of  quite 
secondary  importance,  so  long  as  the  boys  in  the  school  are  kept 
fully  employed  and  are  required  to  exercise  their  minds.  The 
work  would,  however,  probably  take  the  form  of  a  revision  and 
continuation  of  elementary  school  subjects. 

The  school  might  hold  an  afternoon  session  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  divided  into  four  periods  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each, 
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devoted  to  study  and  physical  training  alternately.  The  meal 
provided  might  where  most  convenient  take  the  form  of  midday 
dinner.  If  the  school  at  which  the  classes  were  held  happened  to 
be  a  school  feeding  centre,  probably  this  course  would  commend 
itself.  It  might,  however,  be  found  more  convenient  to  provide 
tea  at  the  conclusion  of  school.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
work  grew,  and  the  school  came  to  be  held  both  before  and 
after  noon,  two  meals  might  be  included,  and  in  many  respects  the 
unemployed  school  would  be  similar  to  a  day  industrial  school. 

The  cost  of  such  a  scheme  would  not  be  great.  For  a  school 
of  fifty  boys  employing  two  masters  half  time,  and  providing  a 
plain,  nutritious  meal,  the  cost  per  year  would  not  be  more  than 
about  ^"200,  if  the  classes  were  granted  free  accommodation.  In 
the  first  instance  it  would  probably  be  wiser  to  organise  and  main- 
tain these  schools  by  voluntary  effort,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect 
freedom  of  management  and  the  fullest  opportunity  for  experiment. 

As  knowledge  is  obtained  and  a  technique  developed  it  would 
be  possible  to  raise  the  maximum  age  from  seventeen  or  eighteen 
to  twenty-one,  so  as  to  include  not  only  unemployed  adolescents 
but  also  juvenile  adults,  and  at  a  later  period  to  admit 
unemployed  adults  for  daily  training. 

Though  in  many  towns  it  appears  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  girls  seeking  employment,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  unemployed  schools  would  be 
necessary  for  them,  as  young  female  workers  who  lose  their 
situations  often  find  temporary  employment  at  home. 


APPENDIX  F. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  JUVENILE  LABOUR  EXCHANGES.    A 
REVIEW  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  statistics  published 
each  month  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  will 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  work  done  among  juveniles,  and, 
incidentally,  throw  some  light  on  juvenile  labour  problems. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  Labour  Exchanges  steadily 
increased  from  93,  opened  during  February,  1910,  to  161  by  the  end 
of  January,  1911.  By  the  end  of  April,  1911,  there  were  about 
200  bureaux  open. 

Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  have  been  appointed  at  the 
following  places : — Ashton-under-Lyne,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Bury,  Carlisle,  Devonport,  De  wsbury,  Exeter,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
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Ipswich,  Leeds,  London  (Central,  Camberwell,  Camden  Town, 
Clapham  Junction,  Hackney,  Stepney,  Walham  Green),  Middles- 
brough, Northampton,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Roch- 
dale, Southampton  and  Sunderland. 

Table  I.  shows  the  number  of  vacancies  for  boys  and  girls  noti- 
fied by  employers  during  each  month,  the  number  of  vacancies 
filled  by  the  Exchanges,  and  the  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  applica- 
tions remaining  on  the  Exchange  registers  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

TABLE  I. 


Boys1     and     Girls' 

1910. 

Vacancies 
notified. 

Vacancies 
filled. 

Applications       re- 
maining    on     the 
register  at  end  of 

month. 

— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

February     

2,427 

1,520 

1,715 

680 

6,769 

2,055 

March 

3,597 

1,897 

2,*397 

1,069 

5,375 

1,789 

April  

3,945 

1,791 

2,973 

1,202 

4,944 

i,999 

May  

3,552 

1,783 

2,695 

1,275 

4.438 

1,985 

June  (5  weeks) 

5,810 

2,777 

4,454 

2,068 

4,787 

2,463 

July  

3,920 

2,152 

1,758 

4,986 

2,655 

August 

4,J97 

2,183 

3^458 

1,752 

5,803 

2,987 

September  (5  weeks) 

6,473 

3,270 

5,184 

2,752 

5,779 

3,213 

October 

5,514 

3,034 

4,295 

2,502 

5,758 

3,296 

November   ... 

5,473 

2,920 

4,374 

2,412 

5,329 

December  (5  weeks) 

5,010 

2,6gr 

3,954 

2,086 

4,126 

2,172 

1911. 

January       

5,775 

3,315 

4,406 

2,723 

6,839 

4,183 

Totals  

55,693 

29.333 

i 

43,054 

22,279 

— 

— 

85,026 

65.333 

Table  II,  shows  the  percentage  the  vacancies  and  placings  in 
each  group  of  trades  bears  to  the  total  number  of  vacancies  and 
placings  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  The  third  column  shows 
the  percentage  of  placings  to  vacancies,  and  indicates  in  a  general 
way  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply.  The  figures  cannot 
be  interpreted  too  closely,  but  they  do  undoubtedly  show  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  fill  situations  in  some  trades  than  in  others. 
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TABLE   II. 


BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

^ercent- 

I 

^ercent-  Percent- 

Percent- 

TRADES. 

ageof 
total 

ercent- 
ageof 
total 

age  of 
)lacings 

age  of 
total 

ercen.'-    age  of 
^tal     Plad"SS 

'acan- 
cies  for 
boys. 

placings 
f  boys. 

to 
vacan- 
cies. 

vacan- 
cies for 
girls. 

ujuu             to 

lacings    yacan. 
of  girls.      des 

Building  and   works 

of  construction    .  . 

2'88 

2'66 

71-72 

— 

— 

— 

Mining  and  quarrying 

1-61 

r8o 

86-52 

— 

— 

— 

Metals,  machines,  im- 

plements and  con- 

veyances 

9-25 

9'43 

78-79 

2'6l 

2-38 

69-10 

Textiles 

3*43 

3-16 

71-17 

8-68 

7-95 

69-56 

Dress  

4-22 

3'2i 

58-81 

1573 

13-62 

65-76 

Conveyance  of  men, 

goods     and     mes- 

sages 

4274 

4379 

79-21 

5-64 

5'9i 

7973 

Agriculture 

r65 

173 

80-94* 

no 

l'39 

95-68* 

Paper,  prints,  books, 

and  stationery 

2-63 

2*40 

70'53 

6-62 

5-90 

67-75 

Wood,          furniture, 

fittings  and  deco- 

rations 

274 

2'6l 

73-54 

1-30 

1*29 

7579 

Chemicals,  oil,  grease 

soap,  resin,  etc.    .  . 

•67 

•65 

74-93 

i'37 

I'45 

80-15 

Bricks,  cement,  pot- 

tery and  glass 

•63 

•60 

73"3<> 

'47 

'31 

50-00 

Food,  tobacco,  drink 

and  lodging 

5'33 

4-84 

70-20 

8-99 

9'47 

79-97 

Skins,    leather,   hair 

and  feathers 

•60 

•61 

78-61 

i-39 

1-41 

77'53 

Precious          metals, 

jewels,       watches, 

instruments      and 

games 

roS 

i  -06 

75-83 

•32 

•30 

70-05 

Gas,  water  and  elec- 

tricity  supply  anc 

sanitary  service  .  . 

•30 

"33 

86-06 

•ii 

•09 

64-52 

Commercial 

7-76 

7-83 

78-00 

3-83 

4-09 

81-21 

Domestic  (outdoor)  .  . 

i'39 

1-29 

71-65 

16-92 

16-26 

72-96 

Other,    general    and 

undefined  — 

(a)  General  labourers 

i'45 

1-65 

87-99 

— 

— 

— 

(b)  Others 

973 

10-46 

83'i3 

24-92 

28-26 

86-13 

Percentage  of 

total  placings  to 

77'30 

75-95 

total  vacancies 

*  The  percentage  in  the  case  of  agriculture  is  raised  because  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  temporary  vacancies  for  fruit  and  hop- 
picking  being  filled. 
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